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WHAT THE LAW DOES TO 
PROTECT ANIMALS* 


W. MARSHALL FREEMAN, oF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW 


There is a much wider code of law provided 
in the interests of the animal world than is 
generally appreciated, and the object of this 
essay is to give a general outline of what the 
Legislature has already done in that direction 
(aided by decisions of the Courts which by 
interpretation have expanded or restricted, as 
ihe case may be, the actual wording of legal 
enactments). In this way only can we arrive 
at a clear estimate of what still remains to 
be done before-a completely effective code of 
law has been produced which will ensure 
humane treatment for all dumb creatures, 

* Animals,” in the strict sense, should be 
taken to include all living creatures, wild or 
tame: and the widest definition of the expres- 
sion thus far embodied in any statute will be 
found in Section 15 of the Protection of Animals 
Act, 1911, which begins by making the word 
‘animal’ include either a domestic or a cap- 
tive animal: and the expression “ captive 
animal ” is to mean “ any animal of whatsoever 
kind or species and whether a quadruped or 
not, including any bird, fish or reptile which is 
in captivity or confinement, or which is maimed, 
pinioned, or subjected to any appliance or con- 
trivance for the purpose of hindering or pre- 
venting its escape from captivity or confine- 
ment.” That definition gives a fairly 
comprehensive view of the extent to which 
*‘arliament has already concerned itself with 
this subject. But as showing how unexpected 
loopholes may disclose themselves even in the 
most carefully framed statutory enactment, -it 
is of interest to note that in 1912 (the year 
following the passing of this Protection of 
Animals Act, which, be it remembered, only 
applies to domestic or captive animals) a man 
was prosecuted at Penzance for gross cruelty 
to a bottle-nosed whale which was temporarily 
stranded by the tide having receded, but was 
quite uninjured and only waiting to float on 
the next tide. (Steele v. Rogers (1912) 76, 
J.P., 150.) The magistrates refused to convict 
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to the Divisional Court, where three judges 
held—regretting that they felt bound to do so— 
that the appeal must be dismissed, 

It is therefore to be observed that, generally, 
there is no law which penalises cruelty to wild 
creatures. Subject to one or two enactments 
touching the use of poison and the inspection 
of traps, the law at present is only concerned 
with domesticated or captive creatures. There 
is undoubtedly a real need for enlarging the 
legal definition of “‘animals” in all Acts 
relating to cruelty so as to embody wild as well 
as captive animals, 

The series of statutes, commencing with the 
old Cruelty to Animals Acts of 1849 and 1854 
and ending with the Wild Animals in Captivity 
Act of 1900, which marked the progress of 
humanitarianism towards dumb creatures 
during Queen Victoria’s reign, were amended 
and consolidated into the Protection of Animals 
Act, 1911 (with the single exception of the 
Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876, which deals with 
vivisection and is still in force as a separate 
legal entity). This Act of 1911 is the basic or 
‘principal ” Act relating to all kinds of cruelty. 
It is, in fact, the central feature of what may 
be classified as the “Cruelty” group of 
statutes—the first of several groups into which 
it is convenient to classify the legislation 
affecting the treatment of animals. 

A second group relates solely to the preserva- 
tion of the feathered race: and here we have 
not as yet obtained consolidation, The group 
begins with the Wild Birds Protection Act, 1SS0, 
which is the “ principal” Act, and it covers a 
series of statutes all of the same name passed 
up to the year 1908, since which date several 
other statutes have been passed which can 
conveniently be grouped with it as they relate 
exclusively to birds. It should he observed that 
the objective of this group is mainly to preserve 
bird life from extinction. The prevention of 
cruelty is not the direct object in view. It 
appears incidentally—since, as we have already 
seen, birds come within the scope of the Protec- 
tion of Animals Acts generally. 

A third group, which we may term ‘ Miscel- 


laneous,” embodies a variety of enactments 
directed to specific  objects—for — instance, 
animal diseases, the keeping of dogs, and 


various other matters of like sort which in 
some cases directly and in others indirectly 
bear upon human treatment, though they are 
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not all solely and specifically directed to that 
end. 

It will be convenient to deal with these three 
groups now in brief detail. The “ Cruelty ” 
group includes the following :— 

(1) The Protection of Animals Act, 1911, 
which has been amended by Acts bearing 
the same name passed in 1912, 1921, 1927, 
19338 and 19384. 

(2) The Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876, 
which deals exclusively with the perform- 
ance of painful experiments on living 
animals. 

(3) The Animals (Anesthetics) Act, 
1919. This deals with necessary operations 
on horses, dogs and cats, and bovines. What 
is included in the word “ bovines” is not 
prescribed by the Act, though the term 
“horse” is to include pony, mule, jennet 
and donkey. 

(4) The Performing Animals (Regula- 
tion) Act, 1925, which regulates the exhibi- 
tion and training of performing animals, 
with which may be classed the much- 
contested Act of 1934 dealing with “rodeo” 
performances. 

As regards the Act of 1911, as already stated, 
its operation might well be completely extended 
to wild animals. There would then be no neces- 
sity for promoting a Gin-traps Bill in order to 
bring to an end the appalling cruelty inflicted 
upon millions of wild creatures by the use of 
these hideous inventions. It is to be observed 
that by Section 10 of the Protection of Animals 
Act any person who sets or causes or procures 
to be set any spring trap to catch rabbits or 
hares must inspect, or provide for the inspec- 
tion of such trap at least once every day under 
a penalty of £5 for not so doing. To what extent 
this section is being disregarded we have no 
means of ascertaining; but there is no official 
record of any decision thereunder which is 
significant of ineffectiveness. Yet it must be 
apparent that it is daily ignored by thousands 
of persons who are concerned with the setting 
of spring traps. It stands out, therefore, as a 
glaring illustration of the stupidity and _ in- 
difference of our legislators in regard to this 
particularly atrocious crime against the Creator 
and His creatures and the only possible remedy 
for an evil the existence of which Parliament 
has admitted by the passing of this very 
Section 10 of the Act of 1911 is to make the 
use of these instruments of torture absolutely 
illegal. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
how curiously the true purport of an enactment 
may be misinterpreted by judges, and its true 
intent perverted in consequence. In that great 
and important work, “The Complete Statutes 
of England,” published as a_ corollary to 
Halsbury’s Laws of England, in which this 





statute is noted section by section, there is a 
note which reads thus: “ Spring traps (except 
in rabbit holes) are prohibited by the Ground 
Game Act, 1880, Section 6.” Now that is true— 
literally and absolutely true—as may be seen 
by looking at the statute itself. It reads: “ No 
person having a right of killing ground game 
under this Act or otherwise (note the words 
‘or otherwise’) shall... . for the purpose of 
killing ground game employ spring traps except 
in rabbit holes... .” It is difficult to believe 
that language so simple and clear could be so 
misinterpreted as has been this section. Yet the 
High Court of Justice has held that this does 
not apply either to landlords or to their sport- 
ing-tenants. It only applies, the Court has said, 
to farming-tenants. Two points need to be 
emphasised in regard to this amazing perversion, 
The first is that the reason given for this 
remarkable decision, as stated in the case of 
Smith vy. Hunt (1886) 50, J.P., 279, was that 
the object of this section was “to prevent the 
wholesale destruction of ground game”; in 
other words, to save some of the rabbits for the 
landlord—whereas it must be obvious that the 
plain and simple intention of the section was 
to prevent the destruction of pheasants, part- 
ridges and grouse—the landowner’s winged 
game—and one may charitably hope also to 
prevent the very thing that is happening to-day 
all over the country—injury to sheep and cattle, 
dogs and cats belonging to the tenant who is 
now powerless to prevent such happenings: and 
when it comes to milch cows being caught by 
the tongue in these infernal machines and 
having to be slaughtered in consequence without 
any right of compensation to the tenant, it 
would seem that it is high time Parliament 
intervened to make such an amendment of the 
Ground Game Act, 1880, as would put an end 
to this particularly scandalous example of 
* judge-made law” which now for 50 years, in 
spite of the efforts of the R.S.P.C.A., has been 
allowed to blot this page of the statute-book 
of the realm. 

It should also be explained that this decision 
given 50 years ago by Lord Justice A. L. Smith 
has been followed ever since because no appeal 
lay from it to the House of Lords, where its 
absurdity could have been effectively exposed 
and would no doubt have been corrected. That 
is another of the anomalies of our wonderful 
judicial system. 

Coming now to the general scope of the Act 
of 1911 it is to be noted that its first section 
sets out a list of what are termed “ offences of 
cruelty.” These are in five clauses, viz.:— 

(a) cruelly beating, ill-treating, overloading, 
overdriving, torturing, infuriating or 
terrifying or causing the same to be done, 
or being the owner permitting any animal 
to be so used, or wantonly or unreason- 
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ably by commission or omission causing 
or being owner permitting unnecessary 
suffering to be caused: 

(that is the comprehensive clause which covers 

most acts of cruelty) ; 

(b) causing or permitting conveyance in such 
manner or position as to cause suffering : 

(that is the clause which ensures comfort to 
inimals when on journeys by rail or otherwise) ; 

(c) fighting or baiting forbidden ; 

(d) the administration of poisonous or in- 
jurious drugs or other substances for- 
bidden : 

(that strikes at the doping of racehorses and 
other animals and similar mischievous deeds) ; 

(e) the subjection of any animal to any 
operation not performed with due care 
and humanity forbidden. 

This last clause may be regarded as supple- 
mentary to the Anesthetics Act, 1919, which 
provides that a large number of operations set 
out in a series of six schedules, shall not be 
performed at all except under anesthetics : and 
it covers all such operations as are not men- 
tioned in that Act, but which may cause need- 
less suffering. 

In the administration of the Act intention is 
immaterial if there was cruelty in fact: and it 
will be observed that passive cruelty—that is, 
cruelty procured to be perpetrated by some 
other person, or permitted by an owner who 
might forbid it—is an offence: and the penalty 
imay be £25 plus three months’ imprisonment 
with or without hard labour. The Court is 
given power to order destruction of animals 
which it would be cruel to Keep alive, and to 
deprive the owner of his property in any animal 
upon satisfactory evidence that it might other- 
wise be exposed to further cruelty at his hands. 

Section 7. makes special provision for the 
feeding and watering of impounded animals at 
the expense of their owner: whilst Section S 
deals with the subject of laying poisoned flesh. 

Important provisions relating to the duties of 
the police will be found in Sections 11, 12 and 
13, the first of which gives authority to any 
constable who finds a diseased or injured animal 
in a critical state to call a veterinary surgeon 
to deal with it at the owner's expense. But for 
the purposes of this section the expression 
“animal” is restricted to “ horse, mule, ass, 
bull, sheep, goat or pig.”” That means that a 
dog or cat maimed by a motor car, for instance, 
cannot have the same prompt attention. There 
would appear to be a case here for an expansion 
of the scope of this section. By Section 12 a 
police constable has power to arrest without 
warrant any person whom he has reason to 
believe is guilty of an offence under the Act 
which is punishable by imprisonment without 
the option of a fine: and by Section 13 employers 
und owners are made liable to produce the 
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drivers in respect of whose conduct proceedings 
are taken, together with the animals which are 
the subject of the proceedings. 

An important schedule to the Act provides a 
series of regulations for the control of 
*“ knackers,” their premises and their doings. 

It will be seen that in this “ principal ” Act 
uw vast area of useful legislation is embodied : 
but its virtues are even more widely discover- 
wuble when we look through a variety of other 
statutes dealing with particular matters, where 
we shall find that delinquents and = offenders 
ugainst their particular provisions are to be 
regarded as being amenable to the provision 
of this Act. There are also a number of cross- 
references linking up other Acts with this 
* principal Act in various ways. For example 
we find in the Performing Animals (Regula- 
tion) Act, 1925, a provision in Section 4 to the 
effect that a person convicted of an offence 
under the Protection of Animals Act, 1911, may 
be disqualified from being registered as a 
trainer or exhibitor of performing animals. As 
regards this Performing Animals Act, it is only 
necessary to say in passing that it provides for 
the supervision of the training and exhibition 
of animals by the police and local authorities. 
Private persons are not entitled to commence 
proceedings under it. Rules elaborating its pro- 
visions (S.R. & ©O., 1925, No. 1219) have been 
published by the Home Office. Every trainer 
and exhibitor must be registered: and the 
Courts have power to prohibit or restrict both 
training and exhibition upon proof that either 
involves cruelty. In the same connection refer- 
ence may be made to the Protection of Animals 
Act, 1984—the last of the series in the “Cruelty” 
group, by which certain undesirable exhibi- 
tions are prohibited under a penalty of £100 
plus imprisonment for every offence, 

It seems hardly necessary, even if time per- 
mitted, to enter here upon the statute of 1876 
touching  vivisection—indeed, that and the 
Amesthetics Act of 1919 would more appropri- 
ately form material and ample material for an 
entirely separate paper. 


assing on now to deal briefly with the 
second group of statutes, codified as the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Acts, it may de observed that 
these begin with the Wild Birds’ Protection Act 
of 1S80—the “ principal” Act of the code—and 
end with the Act of the same name passed in 
1984. As already indicated, these statutes 
relate chiefly to the protection of many species 
from extermination; but among them will be 
found provisions for dealing with specific forms 
of cruelty. For example, the affixing of a spring 
trap, gin, “or other similar instruments calecu- 
lated to cause bodily injury to wild birds,” on 
any pole, tree, or cairn of stones or earth is an 
offence under the Act of 1904.) Similarly 
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“fishing” for wild birds by means of a hook 
or similar instrument involves a penalty of £2 
for a first and £5 for a second offence under 
the Act of 1908. In 1921—after 13 years’ delay 
—an Act was passed which forbids the use of 
‘aptive birds at shooting matches—and then in 
1925 Parliament passed the truly beneficent Act 
which provides a £25 penalty plus imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for any person 
using as a decoy a live bird tethered or secured 
by braces or other appliances, or blind, maimed 
or injured. It prohibits also the use of bird 
lime, and the confinement of any bird in a 
‘age which does not allow the feathered prisoner 
to stretch its wings freely. In regard to decoys, 
it is not generally known that the Wild Birds’ 
Protection Act, 1896, prohibits the use of live 
decoy birds and gives power of forfeiture apart 
from penalties. 

Lastly, we have the Act of 1933, which forbids 
the taking or keeping or selling or offering for 
sale of any wild bird of British species, not 
bred in captivity. That was a great advance. 


Coming to the third or “ Miscellaneous ” 
group of “ Animal” statutes, we can pass lightly 
over the purely sanitary enactments for dealing 
with the various diseases of animals, merely 
carrying in mind the incidental provisions which 
are to be found here and there in the Diseases 
of Animals Acts which are purely humanitarian 
e.g., Section 23 of the Act of 1894 making it 
compulsory for railway companies to provide 
water and food for animals during conveyance. 
We may note that the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1910, prohibits theexport of unfit horses, provides 
for their inspection and humane slaughter and 
penalises persons guilty of cruelty. In 1911 we 
have the Poultry Act, which has been the 
subject of numerous prosecutions and which has 
put an end to a vast deal of the suffering 
previously borne by live poultry. This statute 
brings poultry within the scope of the Diseases 
of Animals Act, 1894, under which the Board 
of Agriculture is empowered to make appro-’ 
priate regulations having the same effect as if 
embodied in the statute, 

Very much might be said in regard to legis- 
lation affecting dogs. Legislation in their 
direction has been punitive as well as protec- 
tive. The Dogs’ Act, 1906, which renders an 
owner liable for injury done by a dog to cattle 
and poultry and has otherwise penalised the 
dog-owner who does not keep his dogs under 
proper restraint, at the same time has proved 
very beneficial in its care for the waifs and 
strays of dogdom. Generally, of course, the 
prevention of cruelty to dogs is provided for 
under the first, or “ Cruelty ” group of statutes: 
and it only remains to refer to the Protection 
of Animals (Cruelty to Dogs) Act, 1933, which 
really belongs to our first group. This Act was 
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specifically passed to enable the Courts to dis- 
qualify from keeping dogs persons convicted of 
cruelty to them. Experience of the operation 
of this statute confirms the opinion held by 
many lawyers of experience when it was before 
*arliament that it would be more or less un- 
workable in operation. A man disqualified from 
keeping a dog can easily make arrangements 
for the dog to be kept by some other member 
of his household: and the rather futile effort 
made in Section 38 to get over the difficulty of 
what is meant by “ keeping” only serves to 
show its intrinsic weakness. That section says 
that the expression “ keep” is to have the same 
meaning as is given to it in Section 8 of the 
Dog Licences Act, 1867. That section merely 
says that a person in whose custody, charge or 
possession or in whose house or premises a dog 
shall be found, is to be deemed the person who 
keeps it unless the contrary be proved. The 
inference is obvious. 

An essay upon the law relating to the protec- 
tion of animals would be incomplete without 
some reference to the great series of statutes 
known as the Public Health Acts, shortly, it is 
to be hoped, to be codified into a more concise 
and accessible form. Many incidental provisions 
of those Acts, not intended to prevent cruelty 
but merely to safeguard the health of the human 
race, not to mention the Statutory Rules and 
Orders extending their operation (for instance, 
in regard to cattle slaughtering) have proved 
the means of preventing much misery and 
suffering among the dumb creatures over which 
the Divine Creator has given man authority. 
Happily there are evidences of a new spirit— 
growing among all classes of our people—a 
spirit of determination that cruelty to animals 
in every form shall cease; and if proof be 
needed of the existence of that spirit it can 
surely be found in the history of the broaden- 
ing out of these legislative enactments by which 
the animal world is now protected in our land. 








A NOTABLE “GRASS DISEASE” VICTIM 


Mr. James Clark, Windlaw, Carmunnock, has 
lost, as the result of grass sickness, his valuable 
breeding Clydesdale stallion Windlaw Supreme 
(21694), which was hired by the Forfarshire 
Horse Breeding Society. Bred by Mr. J. Belfrage 
Black, Tillywhally, Milnathort, Windlaw 
Supreme was sired by the famous Benefactor 
(20867), and out of Holton Rese by Baronet of 
Buchlyvie (18232). He was a first-rate type of 
stallion, and as a_ breeder proved himself a 
begetter of the right class of Clydesdale. He 
was first seen in the show ring at the Glasgow 
stallion show in 1930 when he was placed second 
in a strong class of three-year-olds. His show 
records have included leading placings at Kil- 
marnock, Glasgow summer show, and he was a 
red ticket winner at the Dumfries “ Highland.” 
In 1931 he was premium horse in Morayshire, 
and in the following year was in the Buchan 
Society’s district, where he had a record season 
for that area. 
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Clinical Communications 


J. J. DAVIES, M.R.c.v.S., and 
R. W. L. CHESNEY (StuDENt-PUPIL) 
West Ham. 


I.—COLUMNAR-CELL 
CARCINOMATA IN A DOG 


SuBJECT: Nine-year-old Airedale dog. 

History: Three-and-a-half months previ- 
ously there was removed from the right side of 
the prepuce an ulcerating tumour the size of a 
hen’s egg, and a similar one from the back of 
its right wrist. These had the appearance of 
fibro-sarcomata. 

At that time the dog was in good condition 
but a little stiff in the legs, which appeared 
thicker than normal below the wrists and hocks, 
and the tendons in these regions felt very hard 
on palpation. 

The animal was now brought to the surgery 
because it was unable to stand, losing flesh, and 
refusing to eat. 

SyMpToMs: Great emaciation and weakness. 

The legs, from the elbows and hocks down- 
wards, were enlarged, hard, and stiff, as if set 
in plaster, and the wrists and hocks were 
incapable of flexion. The tendinz-Achilles were 
twice their normal thickness and as hard as 
wood. 

Abdominal palpation revealed an object the 
size of a goose’s egg in the right sublumbar 
region. The animal was destroyed. 

POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION : 
ABDOMINAL CAVITY. 

Kidneys.—These were both distended to 
twice their normal size, the circumference of 
each being equal to that of the palm of the hand. 

The capsule showed irregular’ elevations 
approximately half an inch in diameter and 
protruding one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch 
from the surface. These were pale yellow in 
colour and smooth and firm to the touch. 
When the capsule was stripped there was 
represented in it a thin layer of each abnormal 
area, so that when laid out flat it presented an 
irregular pattern of circles the size of a farthing, 
pale yellow in colour, and “ grained ”’ in aspect. 
These areas could not be scraped off the capsule. 

The intervening kidney tissue was normal in 
consistence but bluish-red in colour and very 
distended. 

On hemisection, the abnormal areas were 
found localised to the cortex and showed a 
slight resemblance to infarcts except for the 
colour and peripheral protuberances. The 
substance of these areas had a grained appear- 
ance and felt fibrous when scraped with a knife. 
Each cortex contained about a dozen of these 
lesions and all were more or less the same in 
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size, which was approximately that of a Spanish 
nut. 

THORACIC CAVITY.—Similar lesions were found 
in this cavity. 

Parietal pleura.—This showed a few sporadic 
nodules. 

ITungs.—These appeared nodular but no 
vellow elevations were noticeable. On palpa- 
tion, three-quarters of every lobe revealed a 
nodular solidity, and upon incision these areas 
were found to be made up of clusters of nodules 
similar to those in the kidneys. 

Heart.—The myocardium and endocardium 
exhibited similar lesions. These, however, were 
confined to the ventricles and although present 
at the base of the valves the latter showed only 
a slight fibrous peripheral thickening. There 
were no adhesions or lesions in the pericardium. 

Limps.—The skin was reflected quite easily 
from the underlying tissues. The subcutaneous 
fascia and tendons below the wrist and hock 
were merged into a homogeneous tissue resem- 
bling fibrocartilage. It was impossible to 
differentiate between the tendons which, to- 
gether with the tendo-Achilles, gave the feeling 
of cartilage during section, while the latter 
contained some gritty substance at its centre. 

The radius and ulna of both forelegs were 
affected. Where these two bones were in 
apposition their consistence was that of bone 
but three-quarters of the volume of each 
(towards their outer surfaces) were cartila- 
ginous and the bones could be incised down to 
within one quarter of an inch of their association 
with each other. The metacarpal and meta- 
tarsal bones were also affected, and those on the 
inner and outer aspects could be completely 
incised. The sites of origin and insertion of 
muscles and tendons higher in the legs (i.e., on 
the tibia and humerus) showed a tendency to 
become cartilaginous and even ossified. 

The vertebral column, pelvic bones, femur, 
humerus, scapula, ribs, and bones of the head 
showed no macroscopigal abnormalities. 

HISTOLOGICAL EXAMINATION: Sections of 
the abnormal tissue in the metacarpal and 
metatarsal regions, the tendo- Achilles, the kidney, 
and the myocardium, were examined by Mr. 
A. B. Orr, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., -at the Royal 
Veterinary College, London. 

The lesions in the kidneys and myocardium 
proved to be columnar-cell carcinomata. The 
other sections consisted of dense fibrous tissue. 

Discussion : Metastasis of carcinomata 
usually takes place via the lymph stream but 
these lesions in the cortex of the kidney, 
myocardium and lungs appear to have spread 
by way of the blood stream. 

Was there any relation between these lesions 
and the tumours removed some months before 
from the prepuce and wrist ? 

The presence of calcium salts, ete., in the 
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tendon insertions would appear to have some 
relation to the loss of such elements from the 
bone, but what was the cause of this abnormal 
deposition and did the latter bear any relation 


to the presence of the neoplasms ? 
* ok ok * of 


Il.—PYOMETRA IN A ‘‘SPAYED”’ 
BITCH ? 


SUBJECT: Twelve-year-old Retriever bitch. 

History: Illness for several weeks and 
characterised by excessive thirst, inappetence, 
occasional vomition, loss of weight, increasing 
abdominal distension, and a slight continual 
sanguineous, cestrus-like discharge from the 
vulva. 

The bitch was said to have been spayed when 
about one year old. 

SYMPTOMS: Animal in a state of collapse. 
Abdomen distended to a considerable size as if 
the bitch were at full term. 

DIAGNOSIS: Symptoms were indicative of 
pyometra, but, as stated, the history revealed 
the alleged performance of ovarohysterectomy 
eleven years before. As the bitch was in 
extremis and the owner desired its destruction, 
this was carried out. 

POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION: This revealed 
the horns of the uterus ballooned as in pyometra 
but each horn was about six inches in length com- 
pared with the usual twelve or so inches in the 
average bitch with this condition. These horns 
had no connection with the rest of the uterus 
and each was @ separate compartment and only 
attached to its neighbour by means of fibrous 
tissue. The material inside the horns was in 
appearance typical of pyometra. 

DISCUSSION: 1. It would appear that when 
the animal was spayed the operation had con- 
sisted of removal of a portion of each horn near 
its connection with the body of the uterus. 

2. What is the explanation of the discharge 
from the vulva ? 

3. The horns had no connection with the 
exterior of the body, and the question arises as 
to what was the route of infection. 

DIAGRAM OF PYOMETRA IN UTERUS 
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III.—INTUSSUSCEPTION IN A 
GREYHOUND 


SuBJECT: Three-year-old Greyhound dog. 


gune 22, 1935. 


History: Two evenings before professional 
aid was sought the dog did not finish its meal 
and during the night vomition occurred (undi- 
gested food). The following day there was 
inappetence, thirst, and intermittent vomition, 
but no sign of feces and so the dog was dosed 
with liquid paraffin which was returned almost 
immediately. 

Next day the animal was very unsteady on 
its legs and there was still no sign of feces. 
The dog died during the morning and voided 
large amounts of bloody material cia the nose 
and mouth. 


POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION. 


This was made a few hours after death. The 
body was still warm and the skin was purple in 
colour ; the conjunctiva were injected, and the 
mouth yielded a very foetid odour. 

THORACIC Cavity : Pleura dark red in colour. 

ABDOMINAL CAvity: Peritoneum and omen- 
tum very congested, as also was the liver, which 
was dark brown in colour. Spleen normal. 

Stomach and Intestines.—Stomach was normal 
in size but very turgid. The intestines were very 
congested, imparting a feeling of solidity, and 
between the end of the duodenum and the com- 
mencement of the ileum there were three 
intussusceptions quite separate from one another 
with the intervening intestine presenting very 
much the appearance of a closed concertina. 

The length of the intestine with the three 
intussusceptions intact was, from pylorus to 
cecum, nine feet. After the intussusceptions 
were reduced the length was thirteen feet five 
inches. 

The opened stomach revealed a wall three 
times its normal thickness with well-marked 
ruge having congested summits; the mucous 
membrane was greenish brown in colour. 

The small intestine, when opened, showed 
similar congestion and the mucous membrane 
dark brown in colour. 

Three inches from the pylorus the lumen of 
the duodenum was found to be filled with cloth 
similar in composition to butter muslin. This 
cloth was continuous for twelve inches along 
the tract and then through the first intussuscep- 
tion, which was nine inches in length, and 
onwards for six inches to the second intussus- 
ception which was twelve inches long. The 
cloth passed through this and on for six inches, 
to traverse the third intussusception of six 
inches and to terminate five inches beyond— 
that is to say, forty-eight inches anterior to the 
wecum. 

The length of the cloth was three feet four 
inches, and whilst in situ it was pulled as taut 
as a cord and had impressed itself in the mucous 
membrane to such an extent that in parts 
perforation had occurred. This was most 
marked where the mesentery was reflected on 
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+o the intestinal wall. The mucous membrane 
of this portion of the tract varied in colour from 
pink to dark red, and from yellow even to black, 
according to its position in relation to the 
intussusceptions, whilst the mucous membrane 
of the intestine between this area and the 
cecum presented innumerable transverse ridges 
or elevations similar to ruge, the summits of 
which were congested and their bases pale red. 
A similar condition was evident in the large 
intestine. The caecum was green in colour and 
full of a pale yellow pasty material; with this 
exception the entire alimentary tract was 
devoid of foodstuff. There was no perceptible 
odour associated with the cloth which was dark 
brown in colour and slightly moist. 

Discussion : It would appear that the cloth 
must have travelled.some way along the tract 
before intussusceptions commenced to form. 
There was no knot or protuberance in the cloth 
at its end near the stomach which would have 
retarded its passage through the bowels and 
thus incited increased peristalsis. The possi- 
bility is, however, that quite a large amount of 
the cloth remained in the stomach whilst a 
length of it was in the duodenum causing excess 
peristalsis by its refusal to travel along the 
tract. 


IV.—CHRONIC TRACHEITIS IN A 
DOG 


SupJect: Ten-year-old mongrel terrier dog. 

History : Chronic cough, intermittent vomi- 
tion, and gradual loss of flesh and condition for 
three to four months. It appeared that the 
animal coughed at intervals of half an hour all 
day—a dry, harsh cough which lasted for a 
couple of minutes and was followed by vomition 
of white frothy material. 

Otherwise the dog was quite normal. 

Symptoms: The only symptoms were thin- 
ness and a staring coat. No abnormalities were 
discoverable on abdominal palpation.or auscul- 
tation of the chest. The cough was not evidenced 


until the glottis was closed by external pressure 
with the fingers for five seconds. Then followed 
the type of cough described—as if the dog were 
attempting to remove some obstruction in the 
trachea or bronchi. This cough continued for 
one minute with increasing persistence until 
vomition (not expectoration) occurred with 
expulsion of a little white frothy mucus. 

DriAGnosis: Abnormality of the upper air 
passage, querying, as the cause of the cough, 
the presence of a foreign body or parasites, or 
the results of parasites (polyps) in the air 
passages. 

PROGNOSIS: Guarded. 

TREATMENT: Expectorants 
anha. 

COURSE OF DISEASE: 
was no abatement of symptoms. 
abnormality was discoverable. 

A fortnight later the owner was so distressed 
by the persistence of the condition that he 
wished the animal to be destroyed. 

POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION: Carcase very 
lean, with very little intra-abdominal fat. 

The only lesion was in the trachea at the 
bifurcation of the bronchi, and was as follows :— 
one-and-a-half inches anterior to the bifurcation 
the normal membrarfe lining the tract became 
suddenly very dark-brownish red in colour and 
raised into little tubercles, the average size of 
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which was that of a grape seed, and appearing 
very similar to small ‘ grapes’ of tuberculosis 
except that these were almost translucent. This 
lesion extended to the bifurcation and for a 
quarter of an inch into each bronchus, and then 
just as suddenly terminated and the normal 
lining of the tract continued. It involved the 
whole of the internal circumference at this part 
and diminished the lumen by one-third. The 
nodules were quite firm in consistence and 
slightly mobile on pressure. 

HISTOLOGICAL EXAMINATION : This was 
carried out by Mr. A. B. Orr, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
at the Royal Veterinary College, and beyond a 
varying amount of fibrous tissue nothing 
abnormal was discovered. 

DISCUSSION: It was agreed that this fibrous 
tissue deposition was probably the result of 
irritation by Oslerus osleri—parasites which have 
often left the area by the time the lesion causes 
symptoms. 








PLANS TO INCREASE MILK CONSUMPTION ON 
THE CONTINENT 

“ The following instances of measures taken or 
proposed in certain Continental countries to 
increase the consumption of milk are of interest,’ 
Says the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

“In Ausiria, surplus milk is to be made avail- 
able for weifare institutions at a lower price 
than ordinary milk when it is utilised to supple- 
ment consumption. This cheap delivery will be 
made possible by permitting the agricultural co- 
operatives to make a_ slightly higher charge to 
the wholesalers for pasteurised milk. In ‘addi- 
tion, buiter will be delivered to welfare insti- 
tutions at a lower price, the Milk Equalisation 
Fund being used to finance this measure. This 
is a Fund obtained from a levy on milk producers 
amounting to 10 per cent. cf the price received 
for their ‘milk. 

“In Switzerland, the supply of milk in schools 
is to be considerably extended, and propaganda 
for increased milk consumption is to be intro- 
duced. 

“In Italy, the consumption of fresh milk is 
being encouraged by the establishment of central 
milk depots in the large towns, giving improved 
and regular supplies. The extension of pig- 
breeding—ltaly, relative to its population, has 
the smallest pig population in Europe—is con- 
sidered to be fundamental to the development 
of the Italian milk industry. 

“In the Netherlands, a measure has recently 
been introduced to secure the greater utilisation 
of skim milk for feeding to livestock in order 
to overcome the difficulties experienced in the 
cheese, milk powder and condensed milk trade. 
It is now compulsory for factories to return to 
the milk producer in the form of skim milk a 
certain percentage of the milk delivered to them. 
The maximum percentage to be returned has 
been fixed at 20, but the actual figure and the 
price of the skim milk will be determined from 
time to time. 

“In France, increased consumption of milk 
is to be encouraged under the Milk Marketing 
Bill at present before the Senate, by improving 
the quality. This will be effected through an 
increase in dairy control and the strict enforce- 
ment of a minimum fat content:’ 





Abstracts 





| Biological Problems in Chemotherapy. Yorke, 
W., and MurGatroyp, F. (1935.) Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Med. and Hyg. 28. 435-468. 7 tables. 
4 graphs. (32 refs.)! 


The authors have studied the biological side 
of the chemotherapy of trypanosomal infections 
in order to obtain an accurate knowledge regard- 
ing the relative merits of the numerous chemical 
substances which are now available for the 
treatment of trypanosomiasis. It is generally 
held that the therapeutic substances used to 
destroy trypanosomes are not themselves para- 
siticidal but unite with the tissues of the host 
causing the production of parasiticidal sub- 
stances. This, however, is not the case. 
Aromatic trivalent arsenical and antimonial 
compounds were found to destroy T. rhodesiense 
in vilro, and experiments with mice showed that 
the trivalent compounds most active in vitro are 
also the most efficient in clearing the blood 
of parasites. Pentavalent arsenical and 
antimonial Compounds, on the other hand, were 
found to have a low trypanocidal action in 
vitro but after they have circulated in the blood 
stream for some hours their trypanocidal action 
is as great as that of the trivalent compounds. 
The trivalent compounds rapidly diffuse into 
and out of the red blood corpuscles and are 
removed unchanged by the kidneys. The pen- 
tavalent compounds, on the other hand, must 
first be reduced by the hemoglobin into trivalent 
compounds before their highly trypanocidal 
action can develop. 

An investigation of the phenomena involved in 
drug resistance showed that when a strain of 
trypanosomes becomes resistant to one of the 
aromatic compounds of arsenic or antimony, 
it is also resistant to all the other aromatic 
compounds of these mentals but not to the non- 
aromatic compounds nor to Bayer 205. Drug 
resistance is due to changes in the trypanosomes 
themselves, for the phenomenon can be produced 
in vitro and the resistance is not lost by the 
passage of the trypanosomes through another 
host or through their natural intermediate 
hosts. There is now no doubt that arsenic 
resistance is by no means a rare result of the 
treatment of trypanosomiasis in tropical Africa 
and that arsenic resistant strains of trypano- 
somes are being disseminated by tsetse flies, 

J. A. N. 


[Equine ‘Dhobie Iteh, A Seusten of Fi lariasis, 
A Report on Fifty- six Cases. UNpDERWoOop, 
J. Ro (1934.) Vet. Bull. Suppl. to U.S. Army 
Med, Bull. 28. 3. 227-236. 8 refs.) 
Underwood describes in detail-a  chronie 

inflammatory condition of the skin of horses 

Which is prevalent in the Philippines and is 
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known as “ dhobie itch.” In aggravated cases 


the patients are anemic and _ debilitated, 
although appetite and temperature’ remain 
normal. Local eosinophilia is a constant 
symptom. 


It is stated that the causal parasite is the 
embryo of an undiscovered filaria. These micro- 
filariz do not circulate in the blood-stream and 
have only been found in the skin of animals 
affected with “ dhobie itch,” occurring in the 
papillary and reticular layers of the corium. 
The adult form of the microfilaria, which the 
authors conclude is the cause of “ dhobie itch,” 
has not been found although a searching exam- 
ination was made for adult filariz in three 
affected horses which were autopsied. 

A table is given of the recorded particulars 
of some of the microfilariz described from 
horses and Underwood states that the micro- 
filaria found in “ dhobie itch” does not corre- 
spond in size or habits with any microfilaria of 
equines described in consulted literature. 
[Presumably the description by Steward (Third 
Rept. Dir. Inst. Animal Pathology, Cambridge, 
1933) of the microfilagria of Onchocerca cervi- 
calis was not accessible to Underwood because, 
from the brief description given in the present 
paper, it would appear that the microfilarize 
are almost identical. In looking for the adults 
of this microfilaria Underwood appears not to 
have searched the ligamentum nuche, which is 
the normal habitat of O. cervicalis. | 

Underwood suggests that biting insects are 
not involved in the life-cycle of the parasite 
because of the depth of the microfilariz in the 
skin, their rarity in the blood stream, and 
absence from biting flies (mosquitos, Tabanidz 
and Stomoxys). Flies of the genus Culicoides 
do not appear to have been dissected. 

[The work of Steward has shown that the 
microfilaris of O. cervicalis occur at a depth of 
from 1600-1800 microns from the surface of the 
skin and that although the _ proboscis of 
Culicoides nubeculosus is only 200-300 microns 
long this species of fly acts as an efficient inter- 
mediate host. In view of this and the fact that 
only a few species of flies were examined, 
Colonel Underwood’s conclusion that biting 
insects are not involved in the life-cycle- of 
the parasite cannot be readily accepted in the 
absence of more conclusive evidence. Further- 
more, the evidence that the microfilaria is the 
cause of “ dhobie itch” is not at all convincing. 
On the contrary, the fact that 90 per cent. of 
the cases at Fort Wm. McKinley, P.I., were 
admitted during the months when biting insects 
were most prevalent, and that the local appli- 
cation of fly repellants and screening of patients 
were generally helpful, might suggest that the 
condition was wholly or partly due to the 
attacks of biting flies. ] 

J. S. S. 
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|The Infusoria Living in the Stomachs of Cattle. 

WERTHEIM, P. (1934.) Vel. Arhiv. 4 10. 

433-467. | 

Wertheim has investigated the numbers and 
species of Ciliates in the rumen and reticulum 
of cattle (Bos taurus L.). The total numbers 
vary between 21,000-198,000 per cem. in the 
rumen and 24,000-198,000 in the reticulum, The 
average Infusoria count is 96,650 per ¢.em. of 
stomach contents, the family Ophryoscolicidze 
comprising TOS per cent. and Isotrichidze 29°5 
per cent. The following species occurred more 
or less regularly : Entodinium simplex, 
Anoplodinium denticulatum denticulatum, Eudi- 
plodiniumneglectum dilobum, E. maggii, E. medium 
medium, Ostracodinium gracile’ gracile, O. 
gracile babici, O. gracile monolobum, O. denta- 
tum dentatum, Epidinium ecaudatum caudatum, 
Ophryoscolex purkynjei, Isotricha prostoma, I. 
intestinalis and Dasytricha ruminantium. 
Two species are recorded for the first time from 
cattle, namely, Enlodinium exiguum and E, furca 
monolobum. 

*araisotrichidie and Butschliidze were not 
found to occur. The rumen and reticulum were 
not found to differ much in the density of their 
fauna but Isotrichidze were found in greater 
numbers in the reticulum. It is suggested that 
the Infusoria live in symbiosis with their 
ruminant hosts. J. 3. 3. 

1 ok Bi ok ae 


[The Insect Inhabitants of Carrion: A Study in 
Animal Ecology. Futter, M. E.  (1934.) 
Commonwealth of Australia. Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research Bulletin. 
82. Melbourne. 62 pp.! 

There is a definite succession of inhabitants 
in a carease, each stage of decomposition being 
characterised by a particular group of insects. 
When all species are present in the field, 
succession is closely bound up with competition 
and the earlier occupants may be driven out 
and replaced by those following. 

The most important factor influencing blow- 
fly population was found to be competition 
between the larvee, because the numbers of 
adults of any one species were more than sufli- 
cient to provide any carcase with many times 
the number of larvie it could Support. Conse- 
quently, intense competition exists between the 
larvee for food and space. It follows therefore 
that the population of emerging adults is 
primarily determined by the amount of carrion 
available. 

With Lucilia intra-specific competition was 
found to reduce the size and numbers of indivi- 
duals and inter-primary competition was found 
to intensify the effect produced by intra-specific 
competition. 

Competition with CArysomyia rufifacies pro- 
duced a greater reduction in numbers of Lucilia 
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than either of the other types of competition 
but did not affect the size of the individuals. 
Predaceous insects and parasites attacking 
primary maggots favour the secondary flies and 
vice versa. 

The abundance of blow-flies is due to the 
females’ remarkable fecundity and ability to 
discover suitable breeding grounds. One 
Lucilia may lay 3,000 eggs and may survive 
over 90 days. Chrysomyia has been shown 
‘apable of flying ten miles in 28 days and 
Mackerras (1930) has calculated that enough 
Lucilia may emerge from the carcase of a 
sheep to search effectively over an area of 
30 square miles, 

Climatic conditions may act directly by deter- 
mining which species are present at a particular 
season and indirectly, by effects on the larval 
environment. Humidity and heat accelerate 
decomposition whereas winds and high evapora- 
tive conditions dry up the carcases and increase 
the intensity of competition. 

With regard to biological control, only an 
enemy of, or competitor with, primary species 
should be used, for if it should discriminate 
against the secondary species, this must result 
in an increase in the primaries. 

The inefficiency of trapping is lessened by the 
fact that mortality in adult flies reduces the 
intensity of competition among the larvee pro- 
duced by the surviving flies. If trapping is to 
be attempted baits kept in a suitable stage of 
decomposition for attracting primary flies are 
indicated. 

The most feasible method of blow-fly control 
seems to be the destruction of carcases which, 
however, is diflicult to carry out efficiently 
under Australian conditions. If carcases have 
to be buried for any reason, they should always 
be poisoned because, as shown by Fuller (1982), 
burial favours the primary flies. 


oe a a8 3K * 


| Peregrinations of the Liver Fluke in the Organs 
of Animals. Buaae, G. (1935.) Berl. tierdrztl. 

Wschr. 51. 5. 65.] 

The author's investigations into the develop- 
ment of F. hepatica lead him to believe that the 
immature parasites generally reach'the liver by 
transportation via the portal vein, and only 
exceptionally by direct puncture of the liver 
capsule from the peritoneum (Ssinitzin, 1914). 
Certain evidence in support of this view is 
given, and Cohr’s statement is quoted, pointing 
out that the left lobe of the liver is frequently 
more seriously affected, corresponding to the 
flow of portal blood, which streams from left 
to right on reaching the liver. The cuticle of 
the parasite is provided with a colossal number 
of sharp, cutting processes enabling it to bore 
in a forward direction. The parasite does not 
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Report 


THE SUPERVISION OF MILK 
PASTEURISING PLANTS* 


We welcome the publication of a report on 
the supervision of milk pasteurising plants, the 
necessity for which has for a long time past 
been felt and urged by those interested in public 
health administration and of whom not the 
least persistent have been members of the veter- 
inary profession. 

-asteurisation was introduced for commercial 
reasons, in order to allow the large distributors 
of milk to reduce their losses consequent upon 
the souring of milk, and the modern tendency 
to transport milk long distances and in large 
bulk has followed as a direct resuit of this 
practice. Inasmuch as pasteurisation is also a 
useful adjunct to public health practice it has 
received official support and recognition in the 
Milk (Special Designations) Order of 1923, and 
for this reason the public, and even some of 
the younger members of the public health ser- 
vices, have been inclined to regard it as a public 
health measure pure and simple. Indeed, so 
much faith has been reposed in the term 
* pasteurisation ” that it has almost become the 
alpha and omega of a clean and healthy milk 
supply in the minds of certain sections of the 
community. The introduction of pasteurisation 
in the first instance, not unnaturally perhaps, 
had a tendency to diminish somewhat the 
importance of the cleanly production of ordinary 
milk in the minds of some producers, but, as 


* Sir Weldon Dalrymple-Champneys, BT., M.A., 
D.M., F.R.C.P.: Reports_on_ Public Health and 
Medical Subjects No. 77—Ministry of Health. 








always succeed in reaching the biliary duct of 
the liver, because by penetrating a systemic vein 
or a lymph vessel it may be carried to an 
accidental situation where, however, it may 
develop to maturity. Thus, flukes may be found 
in the lungs, and lymphatic glands sometimes 
show changes occasioned by the presence of 
flukes. 

During the last decade several workers have 
investigated the question of the ante-partum 
infection of calves. The author had an oppor- 
tunity of examining several thousand young 
‘alves in 1926-27, when liver rot was prevalent, 
and found 1°2 per cent. infected. Flukes vary- 
ing in size from 12 to 19 mm. were noted in 
the livers of animals three to seven weeks old, 
indicating infection from the maternal placenta, 
followed by burrowing into the vessels and 
circulation of the foetus. 

W. L. S. 
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the report stresses, milk must be clean to be 
pasteurised successfully. The necessity for milk 
of a reasonably clean standard prior to pasteuri- 
sation is being increasingly demanded by the 
large milk distributing organisations for the self- 
same reason that caused the introduction of 
pasteurisation, namely, that of souring. The 
regulations introduced for the production of 
pasteurised milk caused the older method of 
pasteurisation (flash pasteurisation) togive place 
to the holding process in which it is required 
that milk shall not be raised to a temperature 
exceeding 150°F. during the processing; some- 
what curiously, this proviso was also in the 
interests of the milk distributor for, if milk is 
‘aised appreciably above this temperature, or 
retained at this limit for any length of time, 
the “cream line” is adversely affected. The 
employment of a lower temperature, however, 
allows certain types of non-pathogenic bacteria 
(chiefly spore formers) to persist and even 
increase during pasteurisation with the result 
that, unless milk is of a certain standard of 
cleanliness prior to pasteurisation, souring and 
spoilage is liable to occur during or within a 
short time of pasteurisation. The deprecation 
of the value of clean methods of production 
which followed the introduction of wholesale 
pasteurisation has been a cause of anxiety to 
many members of the veterinary profession ; the 
presence of thermophilic bacteria, however, and 
consequent spoilage of heat-treated milk bids 
fair to remove the cause for this anxiety. 

The report mentions the objections raised 
against certain types of pasteurising plants and 
the fact that the Cattle Diseases Committee of 
the Economic Advisory Council recommended 
that the processing of milk should only be per- 
mitted in plants the design of which had been 
officially approved, and which had been tested 
on erection and were frequently inspected whilst 
in use, and points out the defects which an 
inspector should look out for during his inspec- 
tions. Naturally such a mechanised process as 
that of pasteurisation involves the use of 
machinery which may appear somewhat complex 
to those who are not familiar with engineering 
practice or have not the necessary “ flair ” for 
mechanical understanding. The report «is 
couched in simple terms, giving a comprehensive 
yet non-technical guide to the princip!es involved 
in the efticient operation of the various types 
of plant in use and pointing out the most common 
sites where defects are likely to arise. The 
report also deals with the bottling of milk after 
processing and the laboratory control of the 
standards of milk; whilst there are appendices 
dealing with the pasteurisation of milk in 
bottles, the efficiency of small plants and thermo- 
philic and thermodurie organisms. 

There is little doubt that those whose duties 
include the supervision of milk processing plants 
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N.V.M.A. Branch Report 


SCOTTISH BRANCH 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
AT STIRLING* 


Mr. Donald Campbell on the Cattle Diseases 
Report 


A meeting of the Scottish Branch was held 
in the Golden Lion Hotel, Stirling, on Saturday, 
April 18th, 1985, at 2.30 p.m. The President 
(Mr, DD. Cumming) occupied the Chair and the 
following members were present: Mr. A. Young 
(President-elect), Mr. 1). Campbell, Major 
McGregor, Messrs. W. Nairn, J. Brown, W. 
Wallace Peggie, Geo. Sangster, J. Grant, 
J. Gibson, J. Macfarlane, ID. Brown, Alex. 
Thomson, H. M. Wilson, J. DD. MacLauchlan, 
Kr, J, V. Mayne, W. Watt, A. P. Steele, H. F. 
Downie, J. F. Taylor, A. Brownlee, W. Anderson, 
Major R. G. Anderson, Mr. A. Linton Robertson, 
Mr. W. Jackson Young, Professor G. F. Boddie 
(Secretary-elect) and the Hon. Secretary. 
Mr. O'Brian, late of the Uganda Veterinary 
Service, attended as a visitor. 

The Secretary intimated that the minutes of 
the last meeting had been printed in full in 
The Veterinary Record, Vol. XIII, No. 52, 
pp. 1428-1488, and he proposed they be taken 
as read. This was agreed to unanimously. 

The receipt of apologies for absence was 
intimated from Mr. A, Gofton, Major A. Spreull, 
Professor Mitchell, Mr. J. N. Ritchie, Professor 
Linton, Dr. W. S. Gordon, Mr. Geo. Howie, 
Professor G. Weir, Messrs. W. R. Smith, H. W. 
Robson, F. Gordon, J. Weir, W. Seott, J. 
MacQuaker, J. W. Burgess, Dr. O. Charnock 
Bradley and Professor W. Robb. 

Obituary List.—The PRresipENT said that he 
had the painful duty of reading a heavy 
obituary list. No less thhn seven of their 
members had died since they met last. Each 
one of these gentlemen had contributed his own 
full share in increasing knowledge and had done 
his duty ably in his own particular sphere. He 
Was sure they would all agree that Scotland 
was the poorer by their deaths. The list was 
as follows: Mr. N. Tl. MacAlister, Kirkeud- 
bright; Mr. J. Lindsay, Dumfries; Professor 
S. Gaiger, Liverpool; Mr. J. Taylor, Edinburgh ; 





* Received for publication, May 10th, 1935. 


will welcome the advent of this comprehensive 
booklet and will read it with interest and proht 
—not only with profit to themselves but to the 
milk-consuming pubic. Sir Weldon Dalrymple- 
(hampneys is to be congratulated on his highly 
practical contribution to the food inspection 
service of our country. 
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Mr. D. Crabbe, Fraserburgh; and Mr. W. 
Marshall, Huntly. 

He would ask the members to show their 
respect for these gentlemen and their sympathy 
with their relatives by standing in silence. (The 
members then stood in silence.) 

Mr. W. Nairn said that he did not wish to 
appear to single out any one name from the list, 
but he would like to emphasise particularly the 
sense of loss they all felt by the death of 
Professor Gaiger. Probably Professor Gaiger’s 
ties to Scotland were more intimate than might 
be realised by some, in view of the work he 
carried out during the early years after the 
war, when he was not only Principal of the 
Glasgow Veterinary College, but the first 
Director of the Animal Diseases Research 
Association during its formative years before it 
was transferred from Glasgow to Moredun. 

He would like to propose that they record in 
the minutes of the Scottish Branch a special 
mention of their deep regret at Professor 
Gaiger’s death. 

This was readily agreed to by the members 
and the Secretary was instructed accordingly. 

Correspondence.—(1) From the N.V.M.A., 
announcing that the request of the Branch 
Executive, that consideration should be given to 
the desirability of refunding the expenses of one 
representative from the Scottish Branch and 
one from each of the five Divisions when 
attending meetings of Council of the N.V.M.A. 
in London, had been brought before a meeting 
of Council and had been referred to the Finance 
and General Purposes Committee. This Com- 
mittee would probably report at the July 
meeting of Council, which would be held in 
Edinburgh, 

(2) From the N.V.M.A., having reference to 
the Report of the Special Committee set up to 
consider the Report of the Economic Advisory 
Committee on Cattle Diseases. In this the 
N.V.M.A, requested that the Branch should con- 
sider the Report and, if able to support it. 





should take steps to bring it before various’ 


Government and other bodies concerned. 

In view of the discussion to take place later, 
it was decided to leave further consideration 
until the address had been given by Mr. D. 
Campbell. ; 

(3) From the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland, asking the Branch members to aid the 
Scottish Agricultural Advisory Council to 
obtain information relating to the extent of the 
incidence of Johne’s disease in Scotland. Forms 
were available to be filled in and returned. 

The Executive Committee strongly recom- 
mended that, while the Branch members were 
prepared to assist in this way, they should 
submit a letter protesting that if the Scottish 
Advisory Council proposed to deal with problems 
relating to animal health, it was highly desir- 





able that its composition should include a 
veterinarian as a full member and that he 
should be nominated by the Scottish Branch. 

Mr. W, Nairn spoke in support of this recom- 
mendation and moved its adoption. Mr. D. 
CAMPBELL seconded and it was carried unani- 
mously. It was further agreed that the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, together with Major McGregor 
and Professor Mitchell, should draw up the 
letter in appropriate terms. 


Hon. Secretary’s Report 


The Hon, Secretary now presented the follow- 
ing report:— , 

Owing to the incidence of the N.V.M.A. 
Congress in Edinburgh in July-August, 1934, the 
Annual Branch Meeting for that year did not 
take place. Consequently, the report must cover 
the period which has elapsed since April 8th, 
1933, which was the date of the last General 
Meeting. 

A very great deal of work has been carried 
out by the members of the Branch Executive 
Committee, some ten meetings having been held 
in Stirling, Perth and Edinburgh, and it will 
not be possible to do more than describe briefly 
the more important of the activities with which 
it has been concerned. It will be convenient 
to summarise them under headings in order of 
sequence. 


ScoTTisHh COMMITTEE ON CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 


The Executive Committee, disappointed at the 
constitution of this committee, and the lack of 
veterinary clinicians upon it, requested the Con- 
tagious Abortion Committee to consider the 
desirability of appointing more veterinary 
members to serve upon it and aid in its delibera- 
tions. The Contagious Abortion Committee 
favourably considered these proposals and 
invited the Branch to nominate five members. 
This was done, and in consequence the Con- 
tagious Abortion Committee has now been 
strengthened by the addition of five veterinary 
clinicians—one from each of the five Scottish 
Divisions. 


MEMORANDUM TO THE COMMITTEE ON CATTLE 
DISEASES OF THE ECONOMIC ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The Report of the above Committee (called 
the “Hopkins Report”) has now been published 
and everyone will be familiar with it. The 
Branch prepared a comprehensive memorandum, 
which embodied not only the results of the 
deliberations of the Executive Committee mem- 
bers, but also those of an ad hoc Veterinary 
Practitioners’ Sub-Committee, which was formed 
in 1933. Subsequently, a second supplementary 
memorandum, dealing entirely with suggestions 
for the better administrative control of animal 
disease, was prepared and submitted. Since the 
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Hopkins Report is to be considered and dis- 
cussed later it will not be necessary to deal 
with it farther at present. It may be observed, 
however, that the arduous work of the Branch 
Executive Committee and of the Scottish Branch 
delegation which attended in London—consist- 
ing of the President (Mr. Cumming), Mr. Nairn, 
and Major McGregor—though perhaps it may not 
appear to have been able to convince the 
Gowland Hopkins Committee of the justice of 
its views, undoubtedly was not wasted. Several 
passages in the Hopkins Report are quoted 
verbatim from the Branch memorandum. No 
one can say how much more adverse (if it is 
adverse) to the members of the veterinary pro- 
fession that report might have been if no Scottish 
Branch reports had been drawn up or no 
delegate members had attended. The Branch 
owes to these members its sincere thanks. 


PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE FOR N.V.M.A. CONGRESS 


The Branch accepted the invitation of the 
N.V.M.A. to assist in the running of the Congress 
in 1934 by appointing a large and representative 
body of its members to the Provisional Com- 
mittee. To those gentlemen who served the 
success of the Congress was in no small measure 
due, and the Branch owes them its thanks, 


ScoTTIsH SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
To ANIMALS 


Letters referring to a flat rate of payment of 
5s. for first-aid treatment of injured dogs and 
cats have passed between the N.V.M.A., the 
S.S.P.C.A. and the Executive Committee of the 
Scottish Branch. The S.S.P.C.A. ultimately found 
themselves unable to agree to such a scale. 


INSURANCE OF HORSES AGAINST GRASS SICKNESS 


The Executive Committee were approached 
by the S.S.P.C.A., regarding accusations which 
had been made against certain Insurance Com- 
panies alleging refusal to authorise humane 
destruction of horses affected with grass disease. 

This matter was carefully investigated, and 
it was found that, with one exception, Insurance 
Companies repudiated the charge. It yas 
decided that it might be brought to the notice 
of the Branch members at a General Meeting 
for their information, that the Warden Insurance 
Company, and the General Accident and Fire 
Insurance Company had intimated that they 
would accept the opinion and diagnosis of the 
veterinary practitioner in cases of grass sickness, 
and would agree to humane destruction if the 
practitioner regarded this as necessary. 


COMMITTEE ON ScoTTisH HEALTH SERVICES 


The Executive Committee were invited to 
prepare a memorandum embodying the views of 
the members on the better organisation of the 
Scottish Public Health Services. A memorandum, 








supported by three appendices dealing with 
Veterinary Education, Eradication of Bovine 
Tuberculosis and Registration of Tubercle-free 
Herds was accordingly prepared. These were 
submitted by the Executive Committee, and a 
delegation was appointed to attend in the event 
of verbal support being required. No invitation 
has yet been received from the Committee, and 
no report issued. 


NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION OF SCOTLAND 


The N.F.U. approached the Branch Executive 
tommittee requesting that a mutual discussion 
on White Scour in Calves might be arranged. 
The N.F.U. were concerned at the increase in 
the incidence of this disease during recent years 
in Scotland. 

A deputation from the N.F.U. met the Executive 
Committee in Perth and views were exchanged. 
As you are aware, an official invitation was 
extended by the N.V.M.A., at the instance of the 
Scottish Branch, to the N.F.U. to send delegates 
lo the meetings of Congress in Edinburgh, and 
as a consequence a special Committee of the 
N.V.M.A. has been set up to enquire into ways 
and means of reducing the present heavy losses 
from white scour and allied diseases in calves. 


GENERAL 


The above are only the more important items 
which have been dealt with, but it is gratifying 
to be able to report that the Branch is now 
occupying a more important position in Scotland 
than it has ever done previously. It is parti- 
cularly satisfactory to note that in consequence 
of its activities and the lead its members have 
taken, it is being consulted direct on many 
matters referring not only to animal disease and 
administration, but also on matters of animal 
health, by various government and other official 
bodies. During the immediate past years, the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland, the 
N.F.U., the Highland and Agricultural Society, 
the Scottish Board of Health, the Economic 
Advisory Council, the §$.S.P.C.A., and other 
bodies, have referred matters to it, or sought its 
advice. It is to be hoped that this official recog- 
nition will continue, so that the Branch may 
become a body which can effectively secure 
co-operation of veterinary inferests and can 
serve as an ear and a mouthpiece on all matters 
of an official or unofficial nature which touch 
the welfare of Scottish livestock and the animal 
food supply of Scottish people. It is a matter 
for some well-merited congratulation that Scot- 
land now possesses the only functional and 
really active Branch within the National Veter- 
inary Medical Associafion, 

Major McGrecor moved and Mr. PEGGIE 
seconded that the report be adopted and incor- 
porated in the published minutes, The meeting 
concurred, 
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Twelfth International Veterinary Congress 

The PRESIDENT now presented his report as 
Branch Delegate to the Twelfth International 
Congress, New York, 19384. 

Mr. Cumming, who made a detailed report 
of his visit, expressed his sincere thanks to 
the members of the Branch for electing him to 
go as their official representative. He men- 
tioned that he had been very much impressed 
by the warm welcome which the’ British 
delegates had received from their American 
confréres, and by the high repute in which the 
veterinary profession in America was held. The 
Congress had been very interesting and instruc- 
tive, and in the course of his remarks Mr. 
Cumming gave the salient features of each of 
the addresses and demonstrations which he 
attended. He also described his attendance at 
a Post-Congress Clinic in Columbia University, 
and gave details of the visits paid to Ottawa 
and Montreal, [Since several reports of the 
International Congress have already appeared, 
it is perhaps unnecessary to give details of the 
Congress itself, but the following paragraphs 
from Mr. Cumming’s report are given 
verbatim, since they describe visits which have 
not been dealt with in others, | 

Mr. Cumming said :— 

On Monday, August 20th, I took advantage 
of an invitation from Dr. Garbett to visit the 
hospital under his direction which belongs to 
the S.P.C.A, This is well equipped, occupying 
three flats and a basement; the wards are well 
lighted and ventilated, but the isolation of the 
distemper ward was not, to my mind, very 
satisfactory as it is on the top flat and the stair 
is common to other wards. 

The kennels are from three feet square to 
three feet by four feet; and are made of gal- 
vanised iron with strong netting in front. The 
only bedding used is old newspapers.  Down- 
stairs there were two large boxes with about 
12 dogs in each, one was labelled for destruc- 
tion only; in the other the dogs could be given 
away. Coal gas is used for destruction. I saw 
one case of rabies and one under observation. 
There is a nice operating room, pharmacy and 
office, and out-patient department. They have 
horse and small animals ambulances. A motor 
water van goes round the = streets daily in 
summer, painted on the sides in large letters: 
“Walter Your Horses From This Van.” The 
head veterinarian has one assistant, and a 
student. When a dog or cat is brought for 
destruction the name and address of the party 
who brings it is taken, as well as the name and 
address of the owner. <After destruction the 
carcases are put into drawers in a refrigerating 
room; each dog has the name and address of 
the party who brought it attached to the body. 
The-carcases are kept here for three days, so 
that they can be seen by the police if necessary. 
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On Tuesday, 21st, I left New York for 
Ottawa; the day was fine and travelling along 
the course of the Hudson River, where the 
scenery is grand, made me wish that I could 
travel over the same route in a motor-car. I 
saw very little cultivated land. After crossing 
into Canada I was struck by the poorness of the 
crops that were being harvested, and the 
burned-up appearance of the grass; cattle 
looked to be insufficiently fed. I have been 
told that I travelled through a very poor agri- 
cultural part of the country. When nearer 
Montreal the crops looked better. 

When in Ottawa, I got into touch with Dr. 
A, E,. Cameron, Chief Inspector for Contagious 
Diseases of Animals. He invited me to his office 
where I was shown maps indicating the States 
that had been declared free from tuberculosis. 
In the evening I took part in a very interesting 
discussion regarding the steps taken to control 
and eradicate contagious diseases in cattle by 
Great Britain and Canada. Dr, Cameron gave 
us some music on the bag-pipes just to make 
me feel more at home! 

I visited an exhibition that was being held 
in Ottawa during the time I was there. The 
horses, cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry were 
good; there was also a dog show of over 300 
entries. One could easily determine the dogs 
that had been bred in this country; the 
Canadian-bred dogs are heavier boned, very 
noticeable in the spaniels. One afternoon I 
attended a trotting match held in the exhibition 
grounds, where there were the best trotting 
horses I have ever seen. 

On Tuesday morning I, along with the other 
delegates, visited the Diseases of Animals 
Research Institute, Hull. We were met by Dr. 
Watson, the Director, who with his colleagues 
showed us round, and willingly explained to 
us the nature of the work they were carrying 
out. I was very interested in the work on the 
diseases affecting fur-bearing animals, which is 
under the charge of Dr. Watson, Dr, Plummer, 
and Dr. West. The animals used in the 
research work are dogs, foxes, mink, ferrets, and 
racoon. To prevent the dogs employed being a 
nuisance by barking, their vocal cords are 
removed, This operation was carefully explained 
to us. This Institute is doing a large amount 
of valuable work in research into animal 
diseases. 

On Friday morning, the 31st, I left Montreal 
and travelled to Boston—there is some very 
pretty scenery on this route. On Saturday 
morning a few of us visited the Angell Institute 
in Boston. This is a large animal hospital 
which was founded by the late George A, Angell, 
a gentleman who spent a large part of his life 
advocating humane treatment of animals. It 
is now run by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. There are six veterinary 
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surgeons employed, with two in a Branch Insti- 
tute. In the monthly report that appears in 
a paper issued by the S.P.C.A. and the American 
Humane Education Society, I noted that in 
May, 1934, there were 714 hospital cases, and 
2,347 dispensary cases, the majority being dogs 
and cats. The number of operations performed 
during the month was 962. This Institute 
hands out a large amount of literature on the 
treatment of animals in health and disease. I 
think that any young member of the veterinary 
profession in this country who intends taking up 
‘anine and feline practice, would benefit if 
he got into this hospital for one year. 

In the absence of Dr. Baily, the Chief, we 
were shown over the place by the Assistant 
Chief, Dr. Schneider, and other members of the 
veterinary staff. The wards are large, well 
lighted and ventilated, and capable of holding 
four rows of kennels—two rows up the centre 
and a row round the walls. There is a large 
operating room with four or five operating 
tables; these tables are fitted with rustless 
steel. The operating room is provided with 
sterilisers for dressings and there is an X-ray 
room. 

We boarded, on Saturday evening, the home- 
ward bound R.M.S. Laconia, receiving a hearty 
send-off from the Boston veterinary surgeons 
and their ladies. We were again fortunate in 
having a good passage home; all arrived safe 
and well in Liverpool on Monday, September 
10th. 


Mr. Peccie moved that the members present 
should accord a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Cumming for his excellent and most interesting 
report, and should express in the minutes the 
keen appreciation of the able way in which the 
President had represented the Branch. 

Mr. Nairn seconded and mentioned that Mr. 
Cumming had omitted to say that he had been 
awarded the 1st prize at the Fancy Dress Ball 
on board ship going out, for his characterisation 
of a Scottish Shepherd. (Laughter.) 


The vote of thanks was accorded with 
enthusiasm. 
The PRESIDENT, having retaliated (amidst 


further laughter), said he had enjoyed the visit, 
and had benefited from the privilege of being 
allowed to represent the Branch. 


President’s Valedictory Address 

On leaving the Presidential Chair, Mr. Dunean 

Cumming addressed the Branch as follows :— 
INTRODUCTION 

It is the custom and privilege of a Branch 
President to give an address. As we have a 
large amount of business to get through at this 
meeting, I do not propose to speak at any 


length, but there are conditions in our pro- 
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fession on which I would like to express my 
views. 

I desire, first, however, to thank the 
Members of the Scottish Branch for the honour 
they bestowed on me two years ago by electing 
me their President, and for the support and 
kindness I have received during my term of 
office, from the Members and Executive Com- 
mittee. More especially I wish to thank 
Professor Miller, our able Secretary, for 
his guidance and = assistance. I am sure 
you all, as I do, regret that we are losing 
Professor Miller’s services as Secretary. But 
we are glad that he has been raised to an 
important educational position in the profession, 
and we wish him every success and happiness 
in his new sphere of work. (Hear, hear.) I 
have enjoyed my term of office, and attending 
the meetings. Although it is a fairly long 
distance from Peterculter to Perth or Stirling, 
I always felt the pleasure I derived was worth 
the journey. 

Krom the Secretary’s report you will learn 
that a large amount of work, in the interests 
of the profession, has been carried through by 
the Executive Committee, during my term of 
office. 

It will be forty years on May 21st next 
since I was admitted a member of the veterinary 
profession. It is pleasant to reflect on the 
advancements in Veterinary Science during the 
past 40 years. In 1895, the college curriculum 
was lengthened from three to four years. In 
1932, owing to the increase and extension of 
the subjects in which the student has to satisfy 
the Board of Examiners, the curriculum had 
to be increased to five years. The student when 
qualified now enters the profession much better 
equipped educationally than we, the older 
members, were. The young member has also 
the privilege of attending a post-graduate course 
and taking a diploma in Veterinary State 
Medicine—a privilege denied to us. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


In 1921, the National Veterinary Medical 
Association was reconstituted and acquired 
control of The Veterinary Record. The Loeal 
Associations were affiliated to the ‘ National,” 
and designated Divisions. The ‘“ National,” 
since its reconstitution, has done yeoman 
service in the best interests of the profession, 
and is being more and more consulted by bodies 
interested in Veterinary Services. The gentle- 
men who have given and are giving their time, 
thought, and capital in the Council work of 
the N.V.M.A. deserve the warmest thanks and 
support of every member of the profession, 

The reward that would, I presume, be most 
appreciated by these gentlemen would be a large 
increase in the membership of the Association. 
The larger the Association the more weight it 
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will carry in advocating the interests of the 
profession. It is disappointing that out of 
3,378 members on the register of the R.C.V.S. 
Of 1933, there are only 1,647 members on the 
register of the N.V.M.A. of 1934. I think it is 
a moral obligation on every member of the 
profession to become a member of the 
“ National.” It has occurred to me that the 
Branches might take this matter up, and if 
every “ National” member would make him- 
self responsible for securing one additional 
member during the next 12 months, it would 
go a long way to remedy the situation. 

I desire now to refer to some of the un- 
favourable conditions our profession has to 
bear, I have often asked myself, does the veterin- 
ary profession enjoy the confidence of the public, 
the Government and public bodies in this 
country? If so, why do not the Government, 
in the selection of the personnel of the Boards 
or Committees they appoint to consider and 
advise as to the best methods to adopt for the 


“control and eradication of diseases affecting 


our domestic animals, avail themselves of the 
services of scientifically trained veterinarians, 
whose special training and experience’ in 
handling outbreaks of disease would be of great 
value in the deliberations of these bodies? 

Karl Harewood, in his opening address at the 
Kleventh International Veterinary Congress 
held in London in 1930, stated that when rinder- 
pest invaded this country in 1865-66, the veter- 
inary profession advised the Government as to 
the best methods which, in their opinion, should 
be adopted for its early eradication. Their 
advice was rejected, and the advice of the 
medical profession adopted. The rejection of 
the veterinary advice cost this country six 
million pounds. From the number of medical 
men still appointed to Boards or Committees 
whose reference is to investigate animal dis- 
eases, one can only infer that the lesson of 1866 
has been forgotten. Or was our Government 
so conservative that they must follow in the 
steps of their grandfathers? 

I will now mention a few bodies in which 
I think the veterinary profession should have 
had a prominent place. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


In the personnel of this Council the veter- 
inary profession, although the professional body 
with the closest relation to agriculture, and 
with greatest knowledge of animal diseases— 
the investigation of which is a major subject in 
the programme of the Council—is entirely left 
out. There are five medical men, four of whom 
have devoted their lives to research primarily 
related to human medical subjects. 

There are two veterinarians on the Animal 
Diseases (Standing) Committee with five 
members of the medical profession, 

















Economic ApviIsoRy CoUNCIL: CATTLE DISEASES 
COMMITTEE 


The personnel of this Committee is now well 
known to us all. The veterinary profession is 
represented by one member, who, if my 
recollection is right, was co-opted a member of 
the Committee as the result of pressure by the 
veterinary profession. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND 

There are no veterinary surgeons on the per- 
manent staff of this Department, although it 
administers the Milk and Dairies (Scotland) 
Act, 1914, and the Public Health (Meat) Regu- 
lations (Seotland) Act, 1982. One would 
naturally think that as the most im:portant work 
under the above Acts is the supervision of the 
health of the cows, and the inspection of animals 
and animal products intended for human food, 
the inspection of dairy cows and meat inspec- 
tion, practically a'l carried out in Scotland by 
veterinary inspectors, either whole- or part- 
time officers, a veterinary officer in the Depart- 
ment would be of considerable value in super- 
vising and co-ordinating the work, also for con- 
sultation should any difficulty in the adminis- 
tration of the work by the local veterinary 
officers arise. 


RoweEtTT RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


In this Institute near Aberdeen, where 
research into animal nutrition has been carried 
on for some years, there is no veterinary 
surgeon on the permanent staff. One would 
imagine that in research into animal nutrition, 
to get the best results, there should be a close 
collaboration between scientifically trained 
members of the medical and veterinary pro- 
fessions in the direction of the research. This 
is much to be desired, as the knowledge 
acquired in research into animal nutrition 
would be of great assistance in the nutrition of 
human beings. 

I am p'eased to note that the Agricultural 
Research Council, in their first report (Septem- 
ber, 1933) state that the services of a veterinary 
surgeon in this Institute should be of consider- 
able value in helping to advance knowledge of 
the relation between nutrition and disease, 

I have mentioned a few of the organisations 
connected with animal diseases in which the 
veterinarian is left out or has only a very 
limited representation. 

What is the reason? Are we not qualified 
to hold the responsibility of a place on the 
bodies mentioned? 

The Hon, M. L. Wilson, Assistant Secretary 
in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in his address of welcome to the Delegates 
attending the Twelfth International Veterinary 
Congress in New York, after giving a résumé 
of the great national service that had been 
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rendered by the Government Veterinary Service, 
stated that the private’ practitioner had 
advanced to standards of efficiency in an 
amazing way, ahead of the practice of human 
medicine. The public veterinary practitioner 
local, State, and national had, he said, become 
a vital force in public affairs. 

I was always under the impression that our 
veterinary education was equal to, if not of a 
higher standard than, that of the United States. 

There is one thing that I think we have 
neglected to our loss; that is publicity. The 
public has very little idea as to how the veter- 
inary surgeon is educated. The public and 
governing bodies are not made acquainted with 
the high standard of our education, nor with 
the work that has been accomplished by the 
profession in medicine and surgery in our 
domestic animals. Take the profession of 
human medicine, one sees periodically in the lay 
press some achievement that has been accom- 
plished in human medicine or surgery. Do you 
ever see any mention in the lay press of what 
the veterinary profession is doing? I think ¢ 
well-organised publicity department would be 
of great advantage to our profession. 





STATE VETERINARY SERVICE 


I hold the opinion that a State Veterinary 
Service would raise the status of the profession, 
and would be of great value to the country. 
I agree with the memorandum attached to the 
reservations of Sir Merrik Burrell (who has a 
very intimate knowledge of the veterinary 
profession), on page 99 of the Hopkins Report. 

He advocates a State Veterinary Service 
because it would be more economical and efli- 
cient. The best men in the profession would 
be required and attracted into the service, for 
they would have a definite, responsible and 
assured future and pension. This in its turn 
would attract a higher standard of recruits to 
the veterinary profession. 

The Local Authorities would not lose all 
influence; conditions vary so much up and down 
Great Britain that it would be necessary to 
take advantage of local knowledge, and the 
advice of the County Council and Animal Dis- 
eases Committees. The Chief Veterinary Officer 
in each an area would seek the assistance and 
co-operation of the police and agricultural 
organisations. 

What is our position at present, under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts and Public Health 
Acts? In the former we are called to assist 
the police; in the latter, the Medical Oflicer of 
Hea!th. 


CANADIAN VETERINARY SERVICE 


After attending the Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress in New York I visited 
Ottawa, Canada; while there, I got in touch 





with Dr. A, E, Cameron, the Chief Veterinary 
Inspector of the Contagious Diseases of Animals 
Division of the Veterinary Service. He kindly 
gave me information as to the organisation of 
the State Veterinary Service in Canada, There 
is the Veterinary Director-General, who is 
responsible to The Hon. The Minister of Agri- 
culture. Next come the Chief Inspector of the 
Contagious Diseases Division, the Chief 
Pathologist, and the Chief of the Meat and 
Canned Foods Division. Each of these direct 
the work in their Division, and report to the 
Veterinary Director-General. 

From the annual report up to March, 1934, 
of which I secured a copy, one can learn that 
the Veterinary Service of Canada is doing a 
vast amount of valuable work in the control, 
eradication, and research into animal diseases, 
and the inspection of animals and animal 
products used for human food. 

I would like to see the Veterinary Services 
in this country organised on lines similar to 
those of Canada, when the Chief State Veter- 
inary Officer would be under the Minister of 
Agriculture. I forgot to mention that the State 
avails itself of the assistance of approved 
private practitioners. I was speaking to one 
of the private practitioners from one of the 
dry areas, and he told me that he was very 
glad of the State work that came his way. 

I hope the veterinary profession in this 
country will support the Memorandum of Sir 
Merrik Burrell, and use every means in their 
power for that purpose, so that at no distant 
date we in this country will have a_well- 
organised State Veterinary Service composed 
of whole- and part-time Veterinary Officers, 

Then the veterinary profession will occupy 
the position they are qualified to occupy with 
credit to themselves, and for the good of the 
health and wealth of our country. 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


I have for some time been considering the 
idea of selected Universities being granted 
powers to give degrees in Veterinary Medicine, 
under conditions similar to those attending the 
conferment of medical degrees; indeed, at one 
time I intended this should be the subject 
of my address before you to-day. I got into 
touch with the General Medical Council, but 
the information I received from that quarter, 
and the correspondence that appeared in 
The Veterinary Record of the 9th ult., decided me 
to drop the subject. The reason I had for 
bringing it forward was that a University 
Degree gives the bearer a standing in academic 
circles; that is what we members of the veter- - 
inary profession at present have not got. 

I thank you for your patient hearing of my 
disjointed remarks. 

The Secretary said he would like to claim 
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the privilege of asking them to award to the 
President a most hearty vote of thanks for what 
he was sure they would all agree was an 
exceedingly interesting and stimulating address. 
It was, of course, not customary for any dis- 
cussion to take place on a Presidential address, 
but he felt that Mr. Cumming had given them 
all food for considerable thought. He had 
much pleasure in proposing a very hearty vote 
of thanks. 
This was accorded with great enthusiasm. 


Branch Representation Fund Report 


Major McGrecor made a report for the year 
1933, which he said was the last year for which 
he had had authority to act—owing to the 
absence of meetings in 1934 occasioned by the 
Congress. He gave details of the state of the 
Funds, from which it was shown that a balance 
of some £22 fell to be distributed. Major 
McGregor pointed out that the subscriptions had 
been received from only four Scottish Divisions 
since the Dumfries and Galloway already main- 
tained a Fund of their own. He made a strong 
appeal for Scottish members to give more sup- 
port to their representatives to the R.C.V.S. 
Council, should it be decided to continue the 
Fund. He formally moved the adoption of his 
report, and proposed that the sum available be 
equally divided between the two _ Scottish 
Branch representatives to the Council—Mr. W. 
Nairn and Major A, Spreull. 

The PRESIDENT, in the name of the members, 
thanked Major McGregor for his report and for 
the great amount of work he had so willingly 
undertaken. He put Major McGregor’s motion 
to the meeting; it was formally adopted, and 
the members agreed to sanction the division 
of the accumulated Funds between the two 
representatives. 

Subsequently, the President called for 
discussion of the proposal to request the Divi- 
sional Secretaries to act as collectors for this 
Fund in their own Divisions, with Major 
McGregor continuing to act as Branch 
Treasurer. After a full discussion, on the 
motion of Mr. Gipson, seconded by Mr. Brown, 
it was unanimously agreed that the secretaries 
of the four more northern Scottish Divisions 
(excluding the Dumfries and Galloway Division) 
should be asked to co-operate with Major 
McGregor, who would remain as General 
Treasurer, in collecting subscriptions for the 
Branch Representation Fund. During the dis- 
cussion it was pointed out that the proposal 
would in no way interfere with the projected 
scheme which was adumbrated by the N.V.M.A.., 
that a system of composite subscriptions should 
be introduced, since the contribution to the 
Branch Representation Fund would remain a 
purely voluntary subscription and though the 
sum of 10s, per member annually was aimed 
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at, this amount was simply mentioned for 
general guidance. There was no reason why 
any member should not subscribe more or less 
if he felt so inclined. 

Mr. Watt raised the question whether the 
R.C.V.S. might not assist in defraying members’ 
expenses when attending meetings in London. 

Mr. Nairn pointed out that though perhaps 
at present the Funds of the R.C.V.S. were in a 
sound position, mainly owing to an increase in 
the number of students, there was no guarantee 
that such conditions would last indefinitely. 
Moreover, the R.C.V.S. were at present very 
much concerned about finding new buildings. In 
the meantime, he did not think that there was 
any likelihood that such a proposal could be 
accepted. 

Continuing, Mr. Nairn observed that he would 
like to take that opportunity to express, on 
behalf of Mr. Spreull as well as on his own 
behalf, sincere thanks to Major McGregor and 
to those who had so generously contributed to 
this Fund. There were few people outside the 
actual members of the R.C.V.S. Council who 
realised the enormous amount of work carried 
out by the Council. He could assure them that 
it was very important work, though not always 
spectacular. He thought, however, that he 
would be correct in saying that the Scottish 
members thoroughly enjoyed the work. 

The PRESIDENT said that brought him to the 
point at which he wished, on behalf of the 
members, to express the thanks of the Branch 
to Mr. Nairn and Mr. Spreull. These gentle- 
men, often at great personal inconvenience, had 
faithfully served them on the Council, and had 
given their time and money in doing so. He 
thought that they should record their apprecia- 
tion of this service. This was enthusiastically 
carried. 

R.C.V.S. Election—He now wished to put 
before them the recommendations of the Exe- 
cutive Committee regarding the forthcoming 
elections to Council, R.C.V.S. These were that 
they should ask the Secretary to allow his 
name to go forward as a candidate for election. 
He had approached Mr. Robson and several 
other gentlemen had been asked to stand, but 
they had been unable to do so. The Secretary 
was now living in London and difficulties in 
the way of distance would no longer apply. 
He asked them to support his proposal and to 
give Mr. Miller their support at the forthcoming 
elections. This was unanimously agreed, 

Mr. NAIRN suggested that they should 
nominate other candidates, and proposed Mr. 
W. Wallace Peggie, of Biggar. Mr. H. M. 
WILSON seconded, and to this the members also 
unanimously agreed. 

Mr. Pecaier said he would like to thank them 
for having nominated him. He would be happy 
to allow his name to go forward, 
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The PRESIDENT observed that it would be 
desirable that the members of the Scottish 
Branch should give all the support they could 
to these gentlemen, (Applause.) The Executive 
Committee had decided that the Divisional 
Secretaries should be asked to circularise their 
members as soon as convenient, and that they 
be asked to give their support to those gentle- 
men who were to represent Scotland. He would 
like to remind them that these included Dr. 
QO. Charnock Bradley and Dr. A. Whitehouse, 
in addition to those gentlemen whose names 
were mentioned that day—-Mr. Peggie and Mr. 
Miller. He mentioned that the Branch Emer- 
gency Committee had been asked to draw up 
appropriate letters for circulation a little later, 
to remind them before the voting papers were 
issued. 


Election of Office-Bearers for 1935-36 

President.—Mr. Cumminc, the retiring Presi- 
dent, said: “It gives me much pleasure to 
exercise the privilege enjoyed by the retiring 
President, to nominate, as my successor, Mr. 
Andrew Young of Dumfries. I do not have the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Young, as we reside 
in different parts of Scotland, but he is he!d 
in high esteem by his fellow members of the 
Dumfries and Galloway Division, which is a 
guarantee that he will carry out his duties as 
President with courtesy and ability. I hereby 
formally nominate Mr. Young as President of 
the Branch for 1935-36.” 

Mr. YouNG was duly elected and called to the 
table. In a few.words he sincerely thanked 
the President for his nomination, and _ the 
Branch members for his election. He would 
like to say that he would endeavour to carry 
out his duties to the best of his ability, and 
with due respect for the responsible position 
he would occupy. (Applause.) 

Hon. Secretary.—The retiring President said 
that, as they knew, Mr. Miller; their present 
secretary, was forced by circumstances to resign 
his office. The Executive Committee recom- 
mended the name of Professor G. F. Boddie, of 
the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, as his 
successor in office. 

On the motion of Major McGrecor, seconded 
by Mr. W. ANpbeERSON, Professor Boddie was 
duly elected and called to the table. 

Executive Committee—Major McGREGOR 
moved an alteration in the rules which governed 
the constitution and election of the Executive 
Committee. He said the object was to ensure 
a wider representation of veterinary interests 
on the important work of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which had now grown to quite large 
proportions. Some of the decisions which had 


to be made were of very considerab'e import- 
ance, and it would be all to the good to have 
a bigger membership. 


He formally proposed 
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that: “The Executive Committee shall consist 
of (i) the Branch President; (ii) the Im- 
mediate Past President, and (iii) The Secre- 
tary, all of whom shall be members ex officio; 
and that, in addition, there shall be two mem- 
bers elected from each Division, one of whom 
shall be the Hon. Secretary, pro. tem., and the 
other shall be the President or his nominee; 
all Scottish Members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons Council shall be members 
together with five members to be elected by the 
sranch members at a general meeting. Five 
members shall constitute a quorum.” 

Mr. Nairn” seconded and = supported the 
motion, pointing out that by so doing they would 
be giving an opportunity to a greater number 
of gentlemen to take a share and an interest 
in the affairs of the Branch. 

The motion, when put to the meeting, was 
carried unanimously. The meeting then pro- 


ceeded to elect the five Branch members, After 
discussion, the following gentlemen were 


elected :— 

Major McGregor, Professor Mitchell, Mr. D. 
Campbell, Mr, J. Brown and Mr, W. W. Peggie. 
Mr. J. F. Taylor was elected as a specially 
co-opted member, who would become a Branch- 
elected member if Mr. Peggie was elected a 
member of Council of the R.C.V.S. whereby he 
would have a seat on the Executive Committee 
in virtue of his office, 

Paper.—The PresipENT then called upon Mr. 
ID. Campbell to read a paper on the Hopkins 
Report and the Nairn Report, thereby opening 
a- discussion thereupon. 


The Report of the Economie Advisory Council 
(Committee on Cattle Diseases) 
and 
The Report of the Special Committee of the 
N. V. M. A. 


D. CAMPBELL, M.R:c.v.s. 
RUTHERGLEN 

When it was proposed at a meeting of the Scot- 
tish Branch Committee that [should read a paper 
on the Report compiled by the Cattle Diseases 
Committee of the Economic Advisory Council, 
I had the feeling that by this time the subject 
would have become hackneyed and. boring. 
Perhaps it has. It was suggested, however, that 
many of our members might not be thoroughly 
conversant with the Report, and that they would 
welcome a summary of its considerations and 
proposals. So far as I can see, too, interest 
in the matter has not in the least abated. Not 
only the sweeping changes recommended in the 
Report itself, but developments which have 
arisen partly in consequence of it have kept it 
prominent in our thoughts, 

In this paper I shall not confine myself 
strictly to the Report: I think the Branch will 
expect me to consider, as far as is necessary, 
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other proposals which have been put forward 
on the same theme. My function will be chiefly 
explanatory. There will not be time for me 
to indulge at length in either advocacy or criti- 
cism, although doubtless here and there my own 
views will force themselves out. 

The Committee which compiled the Report 
was appointed by the Prime Minister in 
November, 1932, with these terms of reference: 

“To consider what practical measures can 
be taken to secure a reduction of disease among 
milch cattle in this country, and to report upon 
any changes desirable in the existing adminis- 
trative practice, and, in particular, upon the 
value and practicability of methods for reducing 
the incidence of bovine tuberculosis and im- 
proving the milk supply.” 

There were seven members on the Committee, 
of whom one, Major-General Sir John Moore, 
was a veterinary surgeon. The Chairman was 
Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, President of 
the Royal Society; for brevity, the Report is 
often called the Hopkins Report. 

It seems extraordinary that in a committee 
dealing with what was so largely a veterinary 
matter one member of our profession was con- 
sidered to be a sufficient representation. 

The Committee received written statements 
and heard vocal evidence from Government 
Departments, local authorities, research institu- 
tions, public companies whose interests might be 
affected, professional bodies, associations of 
interested people, and private individuals with 
special knowledge. 

The Report is divided into four parts, the 
last of which is a summary of the other three, 
and there are one or two addenda and reser- 
vations and numerous appendices. 

Part I forms a long section of the Report. 
It begins with an estimate of the wastage of 
dairy cattle on account of disease, and an 
inquiry as to what diseases are chiefly respon- 
sible for this wastage. The finding of the 
Committee is that as a result of disease the 
average milking life of a dairy cow is only half 
of what it might be, and that this curtailment 
of life represents a financial loss of over 
£3,000,000 per annum. Investigations into the 
reasons for disposal of cows showed that of the 
total disposals over a period of four’ years 58:2 
per cent. were on account of disease. It is an 
arresting feature that among the diseases 
sterility easily heads the list with 23°8 per cent. 
of disposals, but, properly enough, sterility is 
not regarded as a disease in itself, but a condi- 
tion due to a variety of causes. 

The diseases found to be of outstanding 
importance as causes of loss among dairy cows 
are tuberculosis, contagious abortion, mastitis, 
and Johne’s disease. 

In a meeting of veterinary surgeons I may 
pass over the Committee’s discussion of these 











diseases as they affect cattle, and proceed to 
the section devoted to diseases in man associated 
with cattle diseases. The cattle diseases men- 
tioned as being dangerous to man are tuber- 
culosis, contagious abortion, and certain forms 
of mastitis, producing respectively in man tuber- 
culosis, undulant fever, and such streptococcal 
epidemics as septic sore throat. Further, it is 
pointed out that milk pure at the source may 
become infected and dangerous during handling, 
or in the home itself. 

Naturally, of these communicable diseases, 
tuberculosis calls for and receives the gravest 
consideration. Statistics are given which show 
that in Great Britain the bovine type of tuber- 
culosis is responsible for at least 2,500 deaths 
among the human population every year, and 
for a large amount of serious illness. Five 
cows per thousand are believed to yield tuber- 
culous milk, and from a report by the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland it is cited that, 
of milk sold by retail in the four principal 
cities of Seotland, 5°26 per cent. is infected. 
The theory that milk is all the better for having 
a few tubercle bacilli in it is discussed to its 
manifest disadvantage. 

The conventional reference is made to the 
connection between bovine abortion and 
undulant fever in man, but it is clear that the 
Committee do not take the matter very seriously. 

In regard to milk-borne epidemics of scarlet 
fever, diphtheria and the like, alarmist views 
do not receive much support from the Com- 
mittee. Figures are given in appendix 6 of 
the number of such epidemics since the 
beginning of the enquiry, and this is what the 
Report has to say of them: “In spite of 
occasional serious outbreaks, those reported are 
neither so numerous nor so severe as to contri- 
bute much to the total incidence of the diseases 
in question.” If one may smile over so serious 
a matter, it is piquant to notice that the worst 
milk-borne epidemic brought before the Com- 
mittee occurred in Montreal in 1927, when 500 
people died from typhoid, traced to a typhoid 
carrier working in a pasteurising plant. 

Having discussed the question of milk and 
human disease, the Report goes on to deal with 
milk as a diet, and how it is affected by 
pasteurisation. Pasteurisation as the term is used 
in the Report is described as treatment by the 
holding process in which the milk is heated to 
a temperature of 145° to 150°F. for half an 
hour. A few pages further on, by the way, it 
is said that 145° must not be exceeded. Present- 
day knowledge of the effects of pasteurisation 
on milk constituents is accordingly examined. 
It is found that fats and sugar suffer no appre- 
ciable change, and that any change in the state 
of proteins is unimportant. The assimilation 
and retention of calcium and phosphorus, as 
controlled by Vitamin D, seem to have caused 
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some uneasiness. Really conclusive experi- 
ments were lacking, and the evidence available 
tended to show that dental defects and rickets 
accompanied the use of pasteurised milk. But 
the Committee were not quite convinced. Even 
in raw milk Vitamin D might be present in no 
more than a bare sufficiency, and besides, there 
was always cod-liver oil to fall back upon. The 
anti-scorbutic Vitamin C is essential for the pre- 
vention of scurvy, and is definitely destroyed 
by pasteurisation. Again, however, it is pointed 
out that in raw milk the amount of this vitamin 
is no more than adequate, and that in all cases 
fruit juice should be added to the diet to ensure 
a sufficiency of it. The conclusion finally 
arrived at is that whatever the defects of 
pasteurisation they are outweighed by its advan- 
tages. On the whole I cannot help feeling that 
the Committee have dealt somewhat tenderly 
with pasteurisation. 

There follows then a survey of existing legis- 
lation on cattle diseases and milk excluding, 
of course, those diseases which break out from 
time to time in acute epidemics. 

Of the Tuberculosis Order of 1925 the Report 
Says it “has done nothing to reduce the 
incidence of disease, nor has it done much to 
protect the public from infected milk.” Earlier 
removal of tuberculous cattle, as practised by 
some local authorities, is not approved, because, 
if it became universal, “the cost would be 
enormous, and there might be a rapid contrac- 
tion of the milk supply.” 

The Epizoétic Abortion Orders are mentioned, 
and little more. 

The main features of the various Milk and 
Dairies Acts and the Milk (Special Designa- 
tions) Orders are then described, and the degree 
of their effectiveness considered. It is pointed 
out that the position in Seotland is more satis- 
factory than in England, since in Scotland 
regular clinical examination of dairy herds is 
required by law. So far, though, it seems that 
progress has not been very great, and only in 
certain districts where inspection is rigorously 
carried out has there been any reduction of 
tuberculous infection in milk at the farm. 

As to the Milk (Special Designations) Orders, 
it is explained that at the enhanced price there 
is very little demand for certified and Grade 
A (t.t.) milk. Throughout Britain it is cal- 
culated that under 1 per cent. of dairy cows 
are in herds officially recognised as being free 
from tuberculosis. Regrettable as all this may 
be, I must say that I have never been able to 
regard with much enthusiasm a measure which 
provides safe milk only at a price which puts 
it beyond the reach of those most in need of 
it, namely, the poorest classes. 

Part 2 of the Report surveys possible lines 
of administrative development. 

The first to be considered is the extension of 
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clinical veterinary inspection, so that all 
districts may attain the high standard which 
has already been achieved by some. 

Evidence as to the benefits likely to accrue 
from a more vigorous system of inspection is 
carefully sifted, and it is emphasised that along 
with clinical inspection there must be sufficient 
resort to bacteriological tests. The advantages 
and limitations of inspection as stated in the 
Report might fairly be summarised thus: 
advantages are that it reduces the amount of 
tuberculous milk passing into consumption ; that, 
as compared with a system merely of sampling 
milk which is mainly sold by middlemen, it 
benefits the health of country people as well as 
of townspeople; and that the advice of the 
inspector will help the farmer generally in the 
hygienic management of his herd. 

As against this we read that clinical inspec- 
tion is not likely to reduce tuberculous infection 
of milk to really small proportions, since at 
least one cow in four yielding tuberculous milk 
will not be discoverable clinically. A further, 
and rather disconcerting mitigation of the 
benefits of inspection is that a reduction of 
tuberculous infection of milk is not accompanied 
by a proportional reduction in man. 

Evidently, then, clinical inspection, however 
thorough, will in its results fall far short of the 
objects set before the Committee; and so we 
come to what is regarded as the only complete 
solution of the problem of tuberculous milk, 
namely, the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 
Although four diseases are dealt with in the 
Report it is wisely decided that a general cam- 
paign of eradication can only be directed to one 
at a time, and naturally tuberculosis comes 
first. The means chosen is the tuberculin test. 
Protective vaccination is not regarded, at 
present, as a practical instrument for elimin- 
ating the disease. 

The American method of slaughter of 
reactors on a large scale does not seem to the 
Committee to be sujtable for application here, 
on account of its cost and its probable curtail- 
ment of the milk supply. Neither is the Danish 
plan of rearing calves in segregation from 
reacting cattle found to be feasible in our 
so-called flying herds. A proposal for the forma- 
tion of tubercle-free areas, put forward, I fancy, 
by representatives of this Branch, is turned 
down, chiefly because it is feared that it would 
interfere with the free movement of cattle. And 
so a plan of eradication is devised, shadowed 
forth here, and developed more fully in the next 
part of the Report. Proposals for the compul- 
sory pasteurisation or sterilisation of milk are 
also adopted to dovetail with the eradication 
scheme, All milk which has undergone heat 
treatment must be sold as sterilised or pas- 
teurised, and the pasteurising process must be 
governed by strict regulations. 
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In Part 3 we come to the definite recommen- 
dations. First, routine veterinary inspection of 
dairy cattle should be made obligatory for all 
local authorities. When the other proposals of 
the Committee have been realised, it is antici- 
pated that in Seotland a minimum of three 
inspections annually, and in England and Wales 
a minimum of two should be possible. For this 
purpose along with other duties laid down in 
the Report, the Committee advise that a special 
veterinary service should be formed to consist 
of 300 veterinary inspectors. The question is 
then debated. whether this veterinary service 
ought to be controlled directly by the State, or 
by local bodies. Local administration is the 
system which finds favour, on the grounds that 
it provides more scope for enterprise and initia- 
tive and for the valuable element of personality. 
Since, in any event, local authorities will still 
be responsible for giving effect to existing meat 
and milk Acts, the Committee deem that to 
withhold the new functions from them would 
be an unwise dividing of responsibilities. To 
secure uniformity, however, it is proposed that 
the country should be mapped into areas, each 
under the control of an officer of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, who would act as. general 
adviser to the local authorities, and be respon- 
sible to the Ministry for the administration of 
his own region. 

One member of the Committee, Sir Merrik 
Burrell, dissents entirely from this arrange- 
ment in a strongly-worded reservation in which 
he advocates a purely State service. Per- 
sonally, I have to admit that I am rather 
undecided on this point. In general I agree that 
centralisation makes for efficiency of a cold, 
impersonal kind, but I am always ready to 
sacrifice a little efficiency for individual interest 
and the warm human touch. 

I must read to you in full the duties of the 
proposed veterinary service, for they require 
your careful consideration. They are :— 

(1) The present duties of veterinary 
inspectors of local authorities under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts and Orders 
issued under those Acts; 

(2) The veterinary duties failing to be 
performed under the Milk and Dairies Acts 
and Orders, including the extension of the 
routine clinical examination of dairy cattle 
which would result from the amendment 
of the present orders so as to require that 
such examination should be made through- 
out Great Britain; 

(3) The testing of cattle with tuberculin 
for the purposes of the Milk (Special 
Designations) Order. 

(4) The duties placed upon veterinary 
officers under the scheme for the eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis which we 
describe hereafter ; 
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(5) Any functions that may be imposed 
upon them in connection with other diseases 
of livestock and poultry. 

That last clause seems to include about every- 
thing in its staggering comprehensiveness. But 
what raises the whole business to a point of 
transcendent importance to us as a profession 
is the proposal that, if and when the new veter- 
inary service is established, it will consist 
almost exclusively of whole-time officers. Prac- 
titioners may have a part in the scheme while 
it is being organised and will be admitted as 
a permanent feature of it in sparsely-populated 
districts if the Minister of Agriculture or the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland certifies 
that agriculture in any such district will suffer 
from lack of veterinary facilities in the event 
of a whole-time official being appointed. But 
that is all. This recommendation was made, 
apparently, because part-time employment must 
frequently involve the officer in some conflict 
of loyalties. I think too much is made of that. 
The man who goes through life in any branch 
of service without conflict of loyalties is for- 
tunate indeed, and the loyalties are not neces- 
sarily financial. The conflict may arise from 
friendships, from enmities, from self-esteem, 
from small irritations, from pure “ natural 
cussedness "—oh, from many things. Still, I 
am simple-minded enough to believe that men 
are in the main decent and will do the right 
thing. In the discussions around this matter we 
are often told that we must look at it not as it 
affects the veterinary profession, but purely as 
a question of the public welfare. If we do 
not believe that our profession as a whole, and 
all of us in our daily work, contribute to the 
public welfare, then we have no right to be 
here. But if we think that our work is of 
service to the community we have the right 
to say so and to base our actions on that belief. 

The withdrawal of so much work from prac- 
titioners is bound to have a serious effect on 
veterinary practice. The Report itself, while 
denying this, implies it. Let me read to you 
a beautifully euphemistic sentence in paragraph 
184: “The gradual replacement of part-time 
veterinary officers by whole-time officers will 
release a number of qualified veterinary officers 
for public service.””. What of those unfortunates 
who, to use the Committee’s word, are 
* released,” but are not absorbed into the public 
service? What are they to do? Live on in 
penury, or abandon their practices to the quack? 
The choice is not an envViable one. And, to 
come back to the public welfare, if it is bad 
that sparsely-populated districts should be 
deprived of veterinary facilities, I cannot see 
how it is good that populous districts should 
be without them. 

In paragraph 171 we read that the majority 
of the other recommendations in the Report 
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are made on the hypothesis that a policy of 
eradicating tuberculosis from the dairy herds 
of this country is pursued vigorously. We come 
at last, then, to the heart of the matter, the 
eradication scheme. It seems to me that, in 
describing this scheme, the writers have lost a 
little of the clear narrative quality that makes 
the rest of the report so readable. Where 
skilled secretaries fail to tell a plain tale plainly 
I can hardly expect to succeed. Apologising 
thus in advance, I must just do my best. 

The scheme is a voluntary one. Applications 
would be invited from owners desiring to have 
their herds cleared, and able to comply with 
the conditions governing the scheme. The first 
herds to be dealt with would be breeding herds, 
so that a supply of non-tuberculous cattle would 
be available as replacements, when the time 
‘ame to clean up the dairy herds. Next to 
be undertaken would be producer-retailer herds 
in the neighbourhood of large towns. The 
reason for this is that milk from such herds is 
almost invariably sold in the raw state, while 
milk supplied wholesale to the large distributors 
is likely to be rendered safe by pasteurisation 
before it reaches the consumers. 

The inducements held out to stock-owners to 
participate in the scheme are free advice and 
free tuberculin testing; loans on easy terms for 
the expenses incidental to eradication, such as 
the purchase of clean stock and the provision 
of buildings for segregation; measures designed 
to ensure the safemovement of non-reactors about 
the country on their lawful occasions; in the 
‘ase of breeders, the enhanced prices they would 
be likely to obtain for the sale of tubercle-free 
cattle; and for milk producers, a certain honus 
per gallon on all milk sold from tubercle-free 
herds under the scheme. This bonus will be 
paid through the Milk Marketing Boards, and 
the amount of it will be decided by the Minister 
of Agriculture. To meet it, it is proposed that 
a levy should be laid on all milk that is sold 
either through the Marketing Boards or by 
producer-retailers. Whether the levy will be 
imposed on producers or on distributors, or on 
both, is a question left undecided. Doubtless 
the consumer will pay in the long run, however 
tortuous the route to his pocket may be. — 

Herds in the process of clearing up will be 
tested at six-monthly intervals, by officers of 
the Veterinary Service, who will also advise 
the owners on steps that should be taken to 
facilitate the procedure. The introduction of 
new cattle into such herds will be governed by 
rules laid down by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Cattle which react to the test will have to be 
strictly segregated or sold; and here it is 
interesting to find the Committee strong in the 
opinion that reacting» cattle should be sold 
without hindrance in the open market. 

As a guarantee that he will comply with the 





conditions laid down, a farmer will have to pay 
to the local authority a standard charge for 
each testing of his herd, this sum to be refunded 
to him at the time of the next test. If the 
authority decides to stop testing any herd, the 
amount standing to the owner’s credit. is to be 
repaid immediately. 

A herd undergoing the clearing-up process 
will be known as a supervised herd. When it 
has passed two consecutive tests it will become 
an accepted herd, and the owner will be eligible 
to receive the bonus. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture will issue rules for the conduct of 
accepted herds, and for their periodic re-testing. 

If any reactors are found in an accepted 
herd, the herd becomes once more a supervised 
herd, and presumably is no longer entitled to 
the bonus. I can foresee a certain intermittency 
in this bonus which may cause the glow of its 
popularity to flicker somewhat disconcertingly. 

Special markets or parts of markets will be 
devoted exclusively to the sale of cattle from 
accepted herds; and for the transport of such 
animals the vehicles used will either be confined 
to this class of work or specially disinfected 
for it. 

As an essential part of the scheme it is 
proposed that the present system of grading 
milk should be discarded. In its place a new 
and compulsory grading is recommended, to the 
effect that all milk sold must come under one 
or other of the four following designations :— 

(1) Certified Milk, which, briefly, is milk 
from tuberculosis-free herds. It is not 
necessary that it should be bottled at the 
farm; 

(2) Pasteurised Milk, that is, milk which 
has been pasteurised once only in a licensed 
pasteurising plant by an officially approved 
process and has undergone no other heat 
treatment ; 

(3) Sterilised Milk: milk which has been 
sterilised in a licensed plant by being heated 
to or above boiling point, and has had no 
other heat treatment ; 

(4) Milk, uncertified: which is raw milk 
of an approved standard of cleanliness, but 
not produced in tubercle-free herds. 

A provision is made that when three years 
have elapsed from the initiation of the eradica- 
tion scheme, any town or urban district with 
a population exceeding 100,000 may by. giving 
a further two years’ notice prohibit the sale 
within its boundaries of “* milk uncertified.”” In 
making this proposal the Committee had in mind 
the fact that on the outskirts of every large 
town there are a number of producer-retailers 
of the “ milk-fresh-from-the-farm variety, 
whose trade is essentially in raw milk, which 
would come under the new designation of “ milk, 
uncertified.” With this grade prohibited, they 
would be left to choose’ between pas- 
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teurisation, which is quite unsuitable’ to 
their business, and eradication. It is the only 
element of compulsion I see in the scheme: a 
choice which is no choice. Myself, I like 
straightforward measures. 

That is the Hopkins Committee’s scheme for 
the eradication of tuberculosis in milk cows. It 
is added that, once it comes into force, payment 
of compensation for cattle slaughtered under 
the Tuberculosis Order should cease. To 
equalise expenditure as far as possible between 
local authorities, and to ensure that the 
Ministry of Agriculture shall have effective 
control over the scheme, the Committee propose 
that a portion of the local authorities’ costs 
shall be recoverable from the Ministry. 

On the whole I think the scheme is good, but 
it is not quite a scheme for the eradication of 
tuberculosis, because it leaves open the loophole 
of pasteurisation. Everything is staked on the 
power of the bonus to induce farmers to come 
into it, and only time will tell whether or not 
that will prove sufficient. The large distri- 
buting firms, with facilities for pasteurising, 
enjoy some sort of monopoly in the sale of 
pasteurised milk, an advantage they will not 
yield very readily, particularly if, in addition 
to yielding it, they have to contribute some 
portion of the levy which is proposed. Then, 
as to the producers, Sir Merrik Burrell in his 
reservation maintains that they will not be able 
to contribute any portion of the levy unless the 
price they receive is adjusted to meet it. 

Brief recommendations are made regarding 
the other three diseases dealt with in the Report. 

In the case of mastitis the need is stressed 
for laboratory tests for the recognition of the 
disease in its pre-clinical form. 

The lack of a reliable diagnostic is looked 
on as the greatest obstacle to progress in 
eliminating Johne’s disease, and _ further 
research is urged into both this disease and 
contagious abortion. 

By these means, and with the advice of the 
veterinary officers, it is anticipated that the 
farmer will be able to eradicate these three 
diseases, without, apparently, disturbing unduly 
the leisure of his veterinary practitioner. 

I should have liked very much to compare 
the provisions of the Hopkins ‘eradication 
scheme with those of the scheme formulated a 
few years ago by this Branch, but my paper 
has already become too long, and I must pass 
that over. 

There is not much that I can say, either, 
about the attested herds scheme now in opera- 
tion, in accordance with Section 9 of the Milk 
Act, 1934. The fact that it is authorised for a 
period of four years only suggests that it is of 
an experimental nature. A feature to be noted 
is that, in this case, the tuberculin testing is 
done by the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
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Department of Agriculture for Scotland, while 
in the Hopkins Committee’s scheme it is to be 
done by local authorities, as it is at present 
under the Milk Special Designations Order. 
This division of responsibilities may in time 
become an acutely debated question. 

The proposals contained in the Hopkins 
Report, so important to agriculture, and, if 
carried into effect, so disruptive of the existing 
veterinary organism, called for the most careful 
examination by our profession. A_ special 
committee, under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
William Nairn, was appointed by the Council 
of the N.V.M.A. to consider the Report and to 
frame proposals showing how the services of 
the veterinary profession could best be utilised 
in carrying out its recommendations, This 
Committee reported on their findings to the 
Council of the N.V.M.A., and their Report was 
adopted by the Council at a meeting held on 
January Sth, 1935. It was published in full in 
The Veterinary Record of February 2nd. Our 
consideration of it to-day is of particular 
importance, because the Council, in discussing 
the Report of the Special Committee, decided 
not to bring it before governing bodies in Scot- 
land until this Branch had the opportunity to 
review it. The Special Committee express the 
view that no scheme for the control of cattle 
diseases can be successful unless it is organised 
nationally, and has the full support of the veter- 
inary profession. They reject therefore “the 
system of dual control which is advocated in: the 
Hopkins Report and the exclusion of veterinary 
practitioners from the scheme. 

They propose the establishment of a separate 
Department of Animal Health, or, if that is not 
feasible at present, a Department attached to 
the Ministry of Agriculture or the Ministry of 
Health with a Principal Veterinary Officer 
appointed by, and responsible directly to, the 
Minister of State. Under the Principal Veter- 


inary Officer would be four or five area 
Veterinary Officers, also appointed by the 
Minister, and responsible to the Principal 


Officer. Each county, or group of counties 
would have a County Veterinary Officer, or if 
necessary more than one, and the larger muni- 
cipalities would be served in the same way with 
Municipal Veterinary Officers. These County 
and Municipal Officers would be appointed by 
the State Department, or by the local authori- 
ties, but the Special Committee stipulate that 
their appointment or dismissal by local 
authorities must have the consent of the State 
Department. Laboratories under’ veterinary 
control would be established, one at least in each 
area, or existing laboratories would be adapted 
for that special branch of work under the 
scheme. Laboratory officers would be appointed 
by the State Department. All the officers men- 
tioned so far would be whole-time officers. 
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Kor work in the field it is recommended that 
panels of veterinary practitioners should be 
appointed by the State Department, the field 
work in each district to be co-ordinated by the 
County Veterinary Officer. These panels would 
form a permanent part of the organisation, 

The Report does not outline specifically the 
duties of the various groups. 

The advantages which the Special Committee 
claim for their proposals are uniformity of pro- 
cedure without sacrifice of local interest, the 
avoidance of overlapping of effort, the possi- 
bility of putting their scheme into operation 
immediately without material disturbance of 
existing arrangements, economy of working, the 
assurance of the goodwill and co-operation of 
the whole veterinary profession, and, by 
inference, the retention of veterinary practi- 
tioners where they are needed. 

You will observe that the N.V.M.A. Cominittee 
have made no attempt to criticise or amend the 
actual measures proposed by the Hopkins Com- 
mittee for overcoming disease: their terms of 
reference limited them to devising the most 
effective organisation of our profession for 
bringing these measures to issue. You have to 
consider whether or not they have succeeded. 
It is not enough, in my opinion, to accept or 
reject the general plan put forward: details 
must be examined as to effectiveness and 
reasonable practicability. 

I may be permitted to suggest one or two 
points for your discussion. ‘First, the panels 
of practitioners. Will every practitioner auto- 
inatically become a member of a panel, or will 
the members be selected? If they are to be 
selected, on what principle will the choice be 
made? Who is to be included and who is to 
be excluded, and why? My own view is that 
every practitioner by virtue of his membership 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
should automatically be included in the panel, 
und if he proves to be incompetent or untrust- 
worthy he could be removed from it. Surely 
it is not too much at any rate to assume that 
a professional man is fit to serve on the panel. 
I have never heard any real argument against 
that, but only the often-repeated assurance that 
no Government would agree to it. But if it 
is fair and just, as I think it is, then we have 
to make Governments agree to it, by convincing 
them of its fairness and justice. 

Next there is the carrying out of routine 
inspections of cattle. Is this work to be done 
by the empanelled practitioners? If the panels 
are large, as I have advocated, and each prac- 
titioner is allowed to inspect the cattle of his 
own clients—quite a big supposition in itself— 
then, apart from the variations in the standard 
of inspection, the list of practitioners and the 
herds they inspected would be a constantly 
changing one, causing endless inconvenience in 
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the County Offices. If, on the other hand, the 
panels were comparatively small, then I am 
afraid that the N.V.LM.A. plan would fail to 
attain its object of “ securing the co-operation 
und goodwill of the whole of the veterinary 
profession.” The only conclusion T can reach 
is that if the Hopkins scheme is put into force, 
the routine inspections of cattle should be 
carried out by the whole-time County Officers. 

The recommendations of the Cattle Diseases 
Committee on Johne’s disease, mastitis, and 
abortion are so sketchy that there is not much 
to say about them in the light of the N.V.MLA. 
report. But if the work in combating these 
diseases is allotted to practitioners great 
delicacy will be needed in defining the line 
between private practice and public work, 

These few points that I have raised do not, 
of course, vitiate the plan put forward by the 
* National,” but I think they must be faced. 

In this crisis of our profession I venture to 
appeal for general goodwill and toleration, for 
friendly appreciation of the other man’s point 
of view. So, we are likely to emerge a strong 
and united profession. In every cause, and on 
every side of it, there are those who hinder 
by the excess of their advocacy. Let us not be 
among them. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr, NairkN said he agreed with most of the 
conclusions which Mr. Campbell had put before 
them in such a masterly fashion. He thought 
they had listened to an able summary and to 
just and fair criticisms. The Council of the 
N.V.M.A. felt) that they must make some effort 
to meet the implications in the Hopkins Report, 
und eleefed a Special Committee, of which he 
was Chairman, to deal with it. It had turned 
out to be a very difficult matter to handle this 
Committee and the report could not hope to 
obtain the approval of all concerned. It had 
had to be of the nature of a compromise. _ It 
was a great achievement to get the different 
interests on the Committee to agree to the report 
as it stood with all its imperfections. 

If they would view the report in this way 
rather than as a deliberate and considered find- 
ing of all the members of the Committee, they 
would probably understand it better. One could 
easily criticise; but the scheme outiined was 
intended as a basis for discussion and as a 
fundamental scheme on which the details could 
be built. It was generally felt that so far as the 
selection of practitioners was concerned, all 
bona fide practitioners would be elected at first 
and that any who proved incompetent or unsatis- 
factory would be eliminated as time went on. 
The definition of areas was a difficult matter; 
they might be local practices or geographical 
areas, but there were certain objections to each. 
These, however, could be overcome when they 
were actually applied to a case in point. 
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He would like to emphasise that the present 
and especially future developments demanded 
careful attention by all concerned. As they knew, 
the present schemes for cleaner milk and all that 
they involved were for four years only, and a 
time would come when they would cease and 
new schemes become operative. It was not too 
much to say that at the present we were approach- 
ing a crisis. It was necessary that the profession 
should have some agreed and formulated plan 
to suggest for the time when the present, mainly 
temporary scheme was completed. This was 
one reason, and a very important one, why they 
should all give much thought and consideration 
to the Scheme produced by the N.V.M.A.’s Special 
Committee before they condemned it. 

They owed their sincere thanks to Mr. Camp- 
bell for his excellent survey of the situation 
that day and his discussion of the possible reper- 
cussions to the profession as a result of the 
Hopkins Report. 

Mr. PeGGre desired to add his quota of thanks 
to Mr. Campbell for his very able paper opening 
the discussion on those two reports and he 
wished to compliment the Scottish Branch for 
having chosen that important matter as a sub- 
ject for their discussion. The Hopkins Report, 
since its publication, had certainly focussed a 
great deal of public attention on the veterinary 
profession and one result had been a marked 
influx of students to our veterinary colleges. 
Very alluring prospects had been suggested to 
these young people and lucrative appointments 
were the attraction. He only hoped these new 
entrants would not be disillusioned. 

The members of the Hopkins Committee seemed 
to be lamentably ignorant of the past services 
of the veterinary practitioner to the country, 
when they airily suggested that in the new 
scheme of affairs his services could easily be 
dispensed with. They owed the Special Com- 
mittee of the “ National” a debt of gratitude for 
their endeavours by their Report to remind the 
Government that the country practitioner was 
still the mainstay of any scheme of animal dis- 
ease eradication. He was at a loss to understand 
where the practical field training grounds were 
to be found for the future members of the pro- 
fession if as a result of new legislation, the 
number of country practitioners was _ seriously 
diminished. There were many points in the 
report of the Special Committee he could not see 
working smoothly or practically. The panel of 
practitioners at once suggested selection and, 
naturally, ill-feeling would be the _ inevitable 
result. The suggestion to amalgamate counties 
into areas would be difficult. Many county coun- 
cils, in Scotland at least, would on no account 
allow themselves to become interconnected with 
any joint county scheme of county council 
administration. 

It was also suggested in the Special Committee’s 





Report that by close co-operation of the resources 
of the veterinary profession overlapping would 
be prevented and money saved to the country. 

It appeared that already considerable unneces- 
sary overlapping was taking place and much 
valuable local influence lost by the working of 
the Government’s attested herd scheme, which 
was now in operation. He had yet to learn the 
advantages of this scheme, as an aid to the 
eradication of tuberculosis, over the existing 
system where county veterinary officers were 
carrying out the necessary tuberculin testing. 

Mr. BROWNLEE said he was disappointed that 
such scant reference had been made in _ the 
Reports to the effect of the proper rearing of 
young animals; much had been said regarding 
what should be done to the adult cow, but statis- 
tics showed that in human beings it was good 
treatment of the young which was of greatest 
importance in building up resistance to disease 
in later life. He thought the time was ripe for 
a careful study of methods of rearing young 
stock which would result in the production of 
healthier cattle. Williams had recently shown 
that badly reared calves were far more subject 
to sterility and were more liable to give trouble 
alt parturition (dystokia, etc.) than were calves 
which had been carefully reared. He thought 
the same principle would apply to resistance to 
diseases of other organs of the body. 

Major McGreGcor thought Mr. Campbell had 
given them an excellent summary of the Hopkins 
Report: he had covered all the ground. There 
was one paragraph to which he would like to 
direct their attention, No. 183, in which the 
employment of part-time veterinary officers by 
local authorities was discussed. 

The claims of agriculture for an adequate 
service of veterinary practitioners were strongly 
urged on the Committee by the deputation which 
gave evidence on behalf of the Scottish Branch 
and the position of sparsely populated areas was 
brought prominently before their notice. The 
paragraph in question showed that their evidenc: 
on this aspect of veterinary practice did not fall 
on deaf ears. 

In discussing the Hopkins Report and _ its 
recommendations it must be borne in mind that 
in 1929 the Scottish Branch had put forward a 
scheme for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis 
and the first step in that scheme was the setting 
up of a list of accredited herds. It was interest- 
ing to note that this first step had been sup- 
ported by the Hopkins Committee and accepted 
by the Government, and the accredited herd 
scheme was now in operation. Though they 
might not agree with all the details of the 
Government’s scheme it was their duty to support 
the scheme to the fullest extent and press for 
amendments which they knew were needed to 
make it a success. As a profession they would 
never be satisfied until the whole scheme, or 
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something like it, was in operation all over the 
country. A recent debate in the House of Lords 
showed that the Government recognised that 
amendments to the accredited herds scheme were 
necessary and the Branch should be ready to 
suggest improvements when invited. 

Mr. Peggie had raised the question of the 
amalgamation of counties. Such an amalgama- 
tion had already taken place in the case of Perth 
and Kinross, and in paragraph 180 of the Report, 
in which it was stated that 309 separate local 
authorities existed in England and Wales, the 
need for reduction was stressed. <A similar 
recommendation for the reduction of the number 
of Seottish local authorities under the Diseases 
of Animals Acts was made, if his memory served 
him aright, in the report of the Committee which 
enquired into the severe outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Scotland in 1921. 

Referring to the rearing of young stock, Major 
McGregor said their representatives ‘had em- 
phasised the importance of this branch of animal 
husbandry when giving evidence before the Com- 
mittee and the great need for the education of 
farmers and_ stock-breeders’ in matters” of 
hygiene, rearing and rationing. In Scotland the 
general standard of stock raising was high; 
young stock was housed in separate buildings 
and did not come into contact with adult 
animals. The proportion of young animals 
which passed the tuberculin test) was high. 
Sterility in heifers was uncommon. 

In conclusion, Major McGregor expressed the 
view that the profession was facing a_ serious 
crisis, probably greater than any that they had 
previously experienced, and he pleaded for the 
exercise of the spirit of toleration and the making 
of allowances for the other fellow’s point of 
view. The profession, though small, was large 
enough to accommodate divergent points” of 
view, and with goodwill a scheme satisfactory to 
all could be framed. He thanked Mr. Campbell 
for his very able, restrained, and just criticism 
of the Reports. 

Mr. Grant said that, to mark progress, he 
would propose that the Scottish Branch should 
agree to support the Nairn Report as it stood. 
Further progress could not be made until that 
had been settled. 

Mr. SANGSTER seconded, and the motion was 
carried unanimously by the members, 

Mr. Nairn moved that the Report be sent 
to those various Government and other bodies 
which had been recommended by the Executive 
Committee, together with a covering letter 
requesting each that it should give the Report 
earnest consideration and support. (A list of 
these bodies was read.) 

This was unanimously agreed to, and it was 
left to the Emergency Committee to frame a 
suitable covering letter to accompany each, 
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Presentation to the Retiring Secretary 


On behalf of the members, Mr. Nairn pre- 
sented to Professor Miller a leather document 
case, 

Mr. Nairn conveyed to Professor Miller the 
regret of the Branch that he was leaving Scot- 
land, though the Branch were delighted to 
hear of his appointment and desired to con- 
gratulate him on it. With the influx of town- 
bred boys into the veterinary profession, 
Animal Husbandry was now a subject of vital 
importance as the foundation of a knowledge of 
disease was a thorough grounding in animal 
health; no one was better able to convey this 
knowledge to the undergraduate than the 
Retiring Secretary. 

Professor Miller had given of his time un- 
grudgingly in the service of the Scottish Branch 
and accordingly he (Mr. Nairn) moved “ That 
the Secretary shall record in the minutes the 
high appreciation and cordial thanks of the 
Association for the devoted and distinguished 
services rendered by Wm, CC. Miller while Secre- 
tary for the period of 14 years.” 

Mr, TAyLor seconded the motion, which was 
adopted by the meeting with enthusiasm, 

Professor MILLer, in thanking the members 
for the presentation, said he felt that very often 
he had left over things to which he should have 
attended more promptly. (Members: ‘ No! 
no!) He thanked them all for their kindness 
to him. 

While he would now be living in the south, 
continued Professor Miller, he had no intention 
of severing his) connections with Scotland. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Again he thanked them for the unexpected 
and delightful present they had given him, 

Mr. CAMPBELL proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Retiring President, this proposal being 
carried with much cordiality. 

Gro, F, Boppie, Mon, Secretary. 





THE CATTLE FUND 

Payments under the Cattle Industry (Emergency 
Provisions) Acts, 1934 and 1935, to producers 
of certain classes of fat cattle in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland amounted by May 9th, 
1935, to £2,396,940. These payments were in 
respect of 1,000,614 animals, the average payment 
per beast being £2 7s. 11d. The Cattle Com- 
mittee, after consideration of representations 
made to them regarding the killing-out standard 
of 54 per cent. to which animals must conform 
in order to be eligible for subsidy, recommended 
on May 8th, 1935, that no change in that standard 
should be made. In this recommendation, the 
Ministers responsible for agriculture in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland concurred. 

* of * * * 

Horse lovers in Liverpool have presented 
Alderman William Muirhead with a silver salver 
in recognition of his 30 years’ work in organising 
the Liverpool May Horse Parade. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest 
for inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events 


June 24th.—Fees due for July Examinations, 
R.C.V.S. 

June 26th.—-Meeting of the Western Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Liskeard, 
Cornwall, 

June 26th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 27th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 28th.—-R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 

June 2Sth.—-Meeting of the Society of Veter- 
inary Practitioners, at Tunbridge 
Wells. 

June 29th.—Meeting of the Scottish Metropoli- 
tan Division, N.V.M.A., at Perth. 

June 30th.—Final date for payment of Annual 
Fees to R.C.V.S. 

July Ist.—R.C.V.S. Diploma Examinations 
begin. 

July Ist. — N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings, 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh. 

July 2nd.—N.V.M.A, Committees, and Council 
Meeting, Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh. 

July Sth.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4 p.m. 

July 29th—August 2nd: N.V.M.A. Congress at 
Belfast. 

Last date for entries for Jubilee 
Memorial Prize Examination, 

Sept. 24th to 25th.—Jubilee Memorial Prize 
Examination. 

* *” a oo * 
THE BELFAST CONGRESS 
DusLin Horse Suow—Avucust 6TH TO 10TH 

In suggesting July 29th to August 2nd as a 
suitable time for this year’s Congress the 
Provisional Committee had in mind the Dublin 
Horse Show, which takes place during the week 
following the Congress. It was thought that 
many of the members, having journeyed as far 
as Belfast, would be only too glad to-‘avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of visiting Dublin and 
its great annual horse show. It is almost unneces- 
sary to extol the greatness of the show or to 
think of enlightening anyone as to its standing 
as a big social event. To the mere male, only 
the show might appeal; to the ladies, the social 
side certainly will mean much, but we believe 
that to all who go on to Dublin the visit will 
be more than worth while. 

Our object in writing this is to suggest to 
those members who are visiting the Congress 
and who have in view an annual break from 
the toils of the year, that they should contem- 
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plate combining the Congress at Belfast with a 
visit to the Dublin Horse Show. Dublin is easily 
and comfortably reached from Belfast and we 
are sure that after the strenuous week at the 
Congress, members will enjoy the comparative 
relaxation of Dublin during Horse Show week. 


The ticket sheet inserted in this issue should 
be filled in and forwarded to the Loeal 
Secretary without delay. 

Surgical Demonstrations: A Correction.--We 
are informed by Professor Browne that the sub- 
ject of his demonstration (on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, July 30th) is spinal (epidural) anzs- 
thesia in the bovine, and not lumbar anesthesia, 
aus given in our issue of June 15th. 


PERSONAL 
ILLNESS OF PROFESSOR DR. ROBERT VON OSTERTAG 

Our readers will learn with deep regret that 
Dr. von Ostertag, the great German veterinarian 
who, until his retirement in 1934, at the age of 
70, was Director of the Veterinary Department of 
his country’s Ministry of Health, has been suffer- 
ing from trouble in one foot, which has unfor- 
tunately necessitated amputation. We are relieved 
to be able to say that the patient’s condition is 
good and that healing is proceeding normally. 

Dr. von Ostertag was the senior member of the 
German delegation to the Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress, and many of our readers 
had the privilege of renewing his acquaintance 
at New York. His many veterinary pleads in 
England will unite with his Continental col- 
leagues in sympathy and in wishing him early 
restoration to health, 

Appointment.—Mr. George Warnock Begg, 
M.R.C.V.S., Senior Assistant Veterinary Officer 
under the West Sussex County Council, has been 
appointed County Veterinary Officer for Hamp- 
shire. 

King’s Jubilee Medal.—We are. pleased to 
announce that the name of Captain R. Simpson, 
F.R C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Chief Veterinary Officer, Cum- 
berland County Council, has to be added to the 
long list of the members of the profession who 
have been honoured by the award of the Medal 
struck in commemoration of His Majesty’s Silver 
Jubilee. 

R.C.V.S. Annual Luncheon.--We regret that in 
the course of our references to this function 
appearing in this section of last week’s issue, we 
gave to the President, Mr. G. H. Locke, the 
initials “R. C.,” which are, of course, those of 
his son. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Cooney, Patrick Joseph, Dunmanway, Co. Cork. 
Graduated Dublin, December 16th, 1919; died 
June 10th, 1935. 
Tue LATE Mr. W. NoRMAN THOMPSON, M.R.C.V.S. 
(An Appreciation) 
With the passing of Mr. W. Norman Thompson, 
M R.C.V.S., recorded in your last issue, another 
page has been turned in the book of the equine 
practitioners of the past. 
Although of no great age—he was only 62 when 
he died—-Mr. Thompson’s life was horses, horses 
all the time, and he used to view with sadness 
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their gradual disappearance from our streets. 
Qualifying in London in 1895, after a_ short 
period in practice in Derbyshire he entered the 
service of the Midland Railway Company, sub- 
sequently transferring to the L.M.S. Railway 
when the amalgamation took place after the War. 
He served at first in the provinces and on the 
death of Mr. Rogerson he was chosen to succeed 
that gentleman in charge of the London area. 
No choice could have been better. 

During his 30 years or so in London he 
endeared himself to all his professional brethren. 
The opinion of “ Thompson of the Railway ” was 
respected by all. At the London College he 
was looked upon as one of the staff, and his yard 
round the corner was the Mecca of all those 
interested in horse practice. Of a retiring dis- 
position, yet up-to-date in his work, his demon- 
strations were practical, full of “ horse sense” 
and probably unequalled in this country. Many 
are the students and = graduates who will 
remember his name—their mentor’s—with grati- 
tude. His illness and death at a time when he 
was due to go into well-earned retirement was a 
tragic whim of fate. 

He was laid to rest in Highgate Cemetery, over- 
looking the scenes of his labours, in the presence 
of his family and friends of all grades of life. 
Amongst those present to pay their last respecis 
were Mr. E. Falconer (Assistant-Chief Operating 
Manager, Euston), Mr. H. Quiggan, M.R.C.Vv.s. 
(Horse Superintendent), Messrs. Robson, Cox, 
and Turner of the L.M.S. Veterinary Department, 
Mr. H. Tandy (Goods Agent), Mr. Mark Hewitt 
(District Goods Manager) and his lay assistants, 
Messrs. Pickford and Udale. 

The profession was’ represented” by Sir 
Frederick Hobday (representing the London 
College), Professors Wooldridge and MecCunn 
(representing the Central Veterinary Society), 
and Mr. McCubbin (President of the London 
Students’ Union). 

By his death many of us have lost a dear 
and loyal friend, the railway a trusted and faith- 
ful servant, and his sorrowing wife and two sons 
a devoted husband and father. J. McC. 


INTE RNAT ION AL HORSE SHOW 


The International Horse Show. which, com- 
mencing on Thursday last, will be continued 
throughout next week at Olympia, was revived 
last year, under rew management, after the lapse 
of a year. The success of the revival pleased 
everyone, and such was the renewed interest 
evoked that it is no matter for surprise that 
the 1935 Show registers a further advance. The 
entries number nearly 1,000, an increase of 100. 
Those who saw the magnificent display by the 
Cadre Noir from the Saumur Cavalry School at 
last year’s show welcomed the announcement 
that the French military authorities had given 
permission for the famous riding school to be 
represented again at Olympia. 

A new feature is a musical drive by members 
of the German Trotter-Breeding and Racing Asso- 
ciation, who, wearing racing colours, drive 
highly-bred stallions yoked to “ sulkies,” ending 
in a burst of high speed. Every evening during 
the show there are polo matches. This is the 
first time polo has been played indoors, and 
for the protection of the public the entire arena 
is enclosed with netting during the play. A 
display by children who are members of the 
Cotswold Hunt is another of the spectacular 
events. 

In the military officers’ jumping competitions 
for the King George V Gold Challenge Cup and 
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the Prince of Wales’s Gold Challenge Cup, entries 
have been received from France, “Belgium, Ger- 
many, the Irish Free State, and Great Britain. 
The class events will include the usual harness 
and riding competitions, polo ponies, a coaching 
marathon, officers’ chargers, hunt teams, and 
trade turnouts. 

Admiral of the Fleet Lord Beatty, president of 
the Horse Show Company, who presided at a 
luncheon held at the May Fair Hotel, in connec- 
tion with the show, expressed their indebtedness 
to the French Government for again permitting 
the Cadre Noir to visit Olympia. Horse-lovers, 
he said, were on the increase in this country. 
There were many more people racing and hunting 
to-day than 25 years ago. The horse was a 

valuable asset in promoting good relations 
habeas countries. 

* * 


RANG. “ANNU AL DINNER, 1935 


The following is a list of Officers who attended 
the above Dinner on Friday, June 14th, 1935, at 
the Hotel Victoria, with Major-General J. J. B. 
Tapley, c.B., p.s.o., Director-General, Army Veter- 
inary Services, in the Chair. 

Major-Generals W. S. Anthony, ¢.B., C.M.G.; Sir 
Layton J. Blenkinsop, K.c.B., p.s.o., and Sir John 
Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S. 

Brigadier A. J. Williams, p.s.0., F.R.C.V.S. 

Colonels P. W. Dayer-Smith, 0.8.£.; H. E. Gibbs, 
p.S.0.; H. Holness, p.s.o.; A. Smith, F.R.C.Vv.S.; 
A. G. Todd, ¢.B.E., v.s.o.; G. K. Walker, ¢.1.8., 
O.B.E., F.R.C.V.S., and W. H. Walker, b.s.0., 0.B.E. 

Lieut.-Colonels J. O. Andrews, pb.s.o., E. P. 
Argyle, p.s.o.; B. R. Body; <A. E. Clarke; G, 
Conder, b.s.o.; O. S. Fisher, o.n.8.; F. D. Hunt, 
0.B.E.; G. B. C. Rees-Mogg, 0.B.£., F.R.C.V.S.; W. N. 
Rowston; T. Sealy-Green; S. L. Slocock, M.C., 
F.R.C.V.S.; J. J. M. Soutar, o.n.e.; F. C. Stratton; 
EK. G. Turner, p.s.o.; L. M. Verney, — b.s.o., 
F.R.C.V.S. 

Majors W. E. Barry; R. E. Bond; H. Bone, M.c.; 
E. C. Bowes; A. B. Bowhay, 0.b.£.; C. Davenport, 
O.B.E., F.R.C.V.S.; J. J. Dunlop; G. V. Golding; 
R. A. Gooderidge, o.p.e.;) J. Harrison; Sir 
Frederick T. G. Hobday, ¢.M.G., F.R.S.E., F.R.C.V.S.; 
C. Holland, m.c.; W. B. Howe; J. Judge; A. J. 
Kelly; T. Lishman; hey Lloyd, p.S.0., F.R.C.V.S.;3 
H. Mason, 0.B.E.; M. A. Murphy; C. S. Northcott; 
E. O'Kelly; é. & BeBe: sve O.B.E.; A. A. Pryer, 
p.s 0.; C. G. Saunders, p.s.o.; G. K. Shaw; K. S. 
Simpson; R. T. Smith; J. Southall; P. S. Sparling; 
J. R. Steevenson, p.s.o.; R. C. G. Thwaytes; 
Cc. H. S.. Townsend,+ 0.8.6., M.C., F.R.C.V.S.;— E. 
Wallace; F. J. Weir; P. F. Woodland; T. E. 
Campey, M.B.E. 

Captains E. Brayley-Reynolds, 0.n.£.;  F. W. 
Goodall; J. P. Hegarty, m.c.; R. K. — sa & 
Kingston; A. G. Ralston: J. V. Tevlin; F. J. Ives; 
A. J. Warburton. P 

Lieutenants K. I. Barlow, T. A. R. Chipperfield, 
FE. H. Lewis-Bowen, A. D. Seton, G. V. Short, 
D. F. G. Smith, D. M. Stewart, S. L. Trevor, 
W. E. Turton. 

hk a 


* 
ARMY VETERINARY SE RVICE 
MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS 
Major H, J. Hughes, M.8.£., Major G. K. Shaw, 
and Captain A. P. MacDonald are at present in 
this country on leave ex India. 
Lieutenant R. S. T. Bowden sailed for Egypt 
on June 14th for a tour of duty abroad. 


PROMOTION EXAMINATION RESULTS 
In the examination (in written subjects) of 
officers with a view to promotion in the Regular 
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Army, which was held at Home Stations last 
March, Captains C. U. K. Porter and A. G. 
Ralston, Lieutenants G. V. Short and R. S. T. 
Bow den, RB: A.V C. + were successful. 


SALARIES OF VETERINARY OFFICERS 
County CouNcILs ASSOCIATION AND N.V.M.A. SCALE 

In the report of the Agricultural Committee of 
the County Councils Association, adopted at a 
recent meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the latter body, several items of interest to the 
members of the veterinary profession were dealt 
with. In its account of the proceedings of the 
Executive Committee the Official Gazette of the 
Association (June, 1935) states that the Agricul- 
tural Committee considered the following Report 
received from the Advisory Sub-Committee on 
the subject of the salaries of County Veterinary 
Officers : — 

“The Sub-Committee further considered the 
letter (see Official Gazette, February, 1935, page 
62) received from the National Veterinary 
Medical Association of Great Britain and Ireland 
with regard to the minimum commencing salaries 
of whole-time county veterinary officers. 

“In this connection, they had also before 
them— 

* (i) a further letter from the Association sub- 
mitting, in accordance with the Sub-Committee’s 
request, (a) a statement of the minimum com- 
mencing salaries recommended by them, and (b) 
a return giving particulars of the salaries now 
paid to whole-time chief officers and assistants 
employed by county councils in England and 
Wales; 

“ (ii) a letter received from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries in reply to a request, 
made at the suggestion of the Vice-Chairman, 
for information regarding the salaries paid to 
different grades of veterinary officers engaged 
on research. 

“Tt was resolved: ‘That the Sub-Committee 
do not consider it to be within the province of 
the Association to advise the adoption of salary 
scales for county officers. They are nevertheless 
of the opinion that a reasonable measure of 
uniformity is desirable in the interests of the 
veterinary service and therefore they recommend 
that, with this object in view, the particulars 
supplied by the National Veterinary Medical 
Association and the Ministry of Agriculture be 
circulated to the county councils for their 
information,’ ” 

CATTLE DISEASES COMMITTEE , 

The Agricultural Committee also considered 
the following report received from the Advisory 
Sub-Committee on the subject of the Report of 
the Cattle Diseases Committee of the Economic 
Advisory Council :— 

“The Sub-Committee had before them a letter 
from the National Veterinary Medical Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland submitting a scheme 
prepared by them for utilising the veterinary 
profession to the best advantage in giving effet 
to the recommendations made by the Cattle 
Diseases Committee of the Economic Advisory 
Council, and requesting the Sub-Committee to 
receive a deputation. 

“It was resolved: ‘That, in the opinion of 
the Sub-Committee, it would be premature to 
consider the scheme prepared by the National 
Veterinary Medical Association until information 
regarding the extent to which the Government 
intend to adopt the recommendations of the 
Cattle Diseases Committee is available.’ ” 

The Reports of both the Advisory Sub-Com- 
mittees were received and adopted. 
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THE UNITY OF HUMAN AND VETERINARY 
MEDICINE 


The opening address to the Thirty-eighth 
(1934) Annual Meeting of the United States Live- 
stock Sanitary Association, on the above subject, 
was given by Dr. David J. Davis, Dean of the 
College of Medicine, University of Illinois, who 
stated that the unity of human and veterinary 
medicine was accepted by all who understood 
the fundamental principles of diseases and their 
transmission, though many people still had an 
unfortunate tendency to regard human and 
veterinary medicine as separate fields of science, 
because they had grown up and developed 
separately. Common principles of physiology 
and pathology did, however, underlie manifes- 
tations of disease regardless of species, and more 
workers were required who could envisage the 
entire field in a comprehensive way, for, in the 
borderland of specific diseases common _ to 
animals and man, the most important discoveries 
in the history of medicine had been made. 

Regarding the progress made in respect of 
individual diseases common to man and animals, 
Dr. Davis, after commenting on the decline of 
human tuberculosis, said that enough was now 
known of tuberculosis to eradicate it. Enough 
was also known of rabies for adequate control 
to be effected, but the disease was still common 
owing to the problem of the worthless stray 
dog and _ to_ antivivisection propagandists. 
Anthrax, on the other hand, though to some 
extent controllable, continued to challenge 
science and remained a menace in certain parts 
of the world. Thanks to the relationship between 
cowpox and smallpox which enabled Jenner to 
give vaccination to the world, there was less 
smallpox now than ever before in the history 
of the United States, while undulant fever was 
comparable as a problem to tuberculosis in that 
it was certain of extinction in due time by the 
application of principles and practices now 
well-known. Foot-and-mouth disease, however, 
the causal agent of which was the first filtrable 
virus pathogenic for animals discovered, though 
human beings were not now often attacked by 
it, typified a large group of diseases which pre- 
sented many of the most difficult problems. 

Continuing, Dr. Davis said that the problem 
of influenza was perhaps the greatest of those 
yet unsolved. For a thousand years pandemics 
1ad occurred at approximate intervals of 
years and it was presumable that there should 
be another during the next 15 years. However, 
more encouraging results had at last been 
obtained: Laidlaw and Dunkin, of London, had 
succeeded some time ago in protecting dogs from 
distemper, an influenza-like disease, and, con- 
tinuing the work on human influenza, Andrews, 
Laidlaw and Smith had recently succeeded in 
isolating a human influenza filtrable’ virus. 
Ferrets and mice had been proved susceptible 
to the viruses, and a virus had also been isolated 
from swine influenza. From these discoveries in 
animals suffering from similar diseases it would 
seem that at least the first step had been made 
— in the control not only of human dis- 

eases but of their counterparts in animals. 

Typhoid fever having declined of recent years, 
septic sore throat was now chief among milk- 
borne diseases. This disease first appeared in 
America about 25 years ago and since then there 
had been approximately three epidemics a year, 
some involving less than a hundred patients, 
others infecting thousands, according to the 
amount of infected milk distributed. These out- 
breaks always led to great alarm, partly due to 
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the suddenness of the onset and partly to the 
ignorance of the public in regard to the nature 
and seriousness of the disease. Two sources of 
streptococci causing these epidemics were 
possible: the one human, the assumption being 
that the milk was contaminated from a human 
source after it had left the cow; the other, 
bovine, namely, the udder and teats of the cow. 
One seemed justified in the view that from the 
hands of a human carrier or sporadic case the 
cow’s teat was contaminated. 

Rheumatism and arthritis in their various 
forms continued in both the human and _ the 
animal world to occupy a position in the front 
rank and to present problems of a most puzzling 
character. The comparative pathology = of 
arthritis had never been studied adequately. At 
present the term was applied to a group of 
diseases, some of bone, some of nerves, others 
of muscle. Certain forms might be infectious, 
others might be nutritive—some seemed to be 
combinations of the above forms in varying pro- 
portions. Hemolytic varieties were now return- 
ing to the limelight in research laboratories 
either as opportunists or as primary agents. 
Varieties of streptococci, and especially the 
hemolytic types, which were considered the 
most dangerous and aggressive, inhabited the 
throats and especially the crypts of the tonsils 
in several animals: to what extent they might 
wander from these foci and cause lesions in 
other parts of the body in these animals as well 
as in man constituted a series of problems well 
worth careful and exhaustive study. 

Another problem most disturbing to everyone 
just now was the nature and mode of trans- 
mission of human poliomyelitis and encephalitis 
together with their subvarieties and _ related 
forms. The fact that similar diseases or com- 
parable diseases existed in animals rendered this 
an eminently suggestive field for students and 
investigators in comparative pathology. 

Dr. Davis concluded his review with a brief 
statement concerning cancer. We had now 
reached the stage where every student of cancer 
viewed it as a general biological phenomenon 
as fundamental and perhaps of the same nature 
as growth. A more thorough understanding of 
normal growth would probably solve the pro- 
blem. From a practical point of view tumours 
concerned every animal and all veterinarians 
had in one way or another to deal with the 
problem presented by them. Cancer in some 
animal or another might manifest itself in a way 
that would permit someone to make _ observa- 
tions that might solve the entire problem. The 
cancer problem demonstrated the need for the 
creation of a scientific institute where students 
of human and animal diseases could freely inter- 
mingle in promoting the science of a _ unified 
medicine and in the solution of the many ques- 
tions which so manifestly required the aid of 
both medical and veterinary scientists. 














Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 


tributor for publication. oe 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. 
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THE “ COMPOSITE FEE” SCHEME 
To THE Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 
Sir,—There is an increasing desire on the part 
of a growing number of members to see the 
institution of the “ composite fee 
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scheme. 
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This seheme has been discussed in Council 
and simply aims that it should no longer be 
possible for a member of a Division to remain 
outside of the parent body. In one important 
Division of the “ National,” no less than 16 per 
cent, of its members are not members of the 
N.V.M.A. Investigation might prove that similar 
figures pertain to other Divisions. Any one of 
those non-members can formulate plans and re- 
model policy and having addressed his colleagues 
at Divisional meetings may gain their sympathies 
and cause resolutions to be presented to this 
Council. In this way the policy of the National 
Association may actually be swayed or moulded 
by men who are not members of it. An intoler- 
able position! 

Perhaps as much importance may be attached 
to the fact that under the present constitution 
‘ach Division is entitled to representation on the 
Council in the proportion of one to every 35 
members, or part thereof. Suppose a Division 
has 80 members, eleven of whom do not belong 
to the * National,” the Division is still entitled 
to send three representatives to the Council. 
I contend that the Council should ignore the 
non-members and base the representation in 
Council entirely upon the number of Divisional 
members who are also members of the parent 
body. I fail to see why men who remain outside 
of our organisation should reap free benefit from 
its activities, or be allowed to vote upon matters 
referred by the N.V.M.A. to its Divisions, 

Under a suggested scheme which I am about to 
outline, Divisions would not lose their autonomy 
or their incomes. Members of the profession, 
upon payment of one composite fee, would be 
entitled to join the “ National” and one Division, 
and of course would become in receipt of The 
Veterinary Record weekly. It is probably true 
that a very few members of Divisions might 
resign, but such resignations would not come 
from active enthusiastic members. On the other 
hand, there seems no manner of doubt but that 
the membership of the National Association 
would be greatly increased, and the small loss 
on the one hand would be immeasurably counter- 
balanced by the gain on the other. If the 
“National” is to represent the views of the 
profession as a whole, its membership must in- 
clude the great majority of British veterinary 
surgeons instead of only 50 per cent. of them as 
at present. Unity is strength, and we never 
needed strength more than at the present time. 
Whereas many members of the “ National” are 
not at present members of a Division, the new 
scheme would permit them so to become, for no 
greater outlay than a further 3s. per annum. 
At the moment some of the Divisions are mori- 
bund; but the increased membership gained under 
this scheme would animate their meetings and 
put entirely new life into them. To-day a man 
has to pay £2 2s. to the “ National” and 10s. 6d. 
to a Division, i.e., 52s. 6d. I propose that in 
future he pays a composite fee of 45s. direct to 
the “ National.” The latter should retain 35s. 
and forward the 10s. balance to the Division 
selected by the member. The Divisions would 
lose nothing financially, except the one or two 
which charge a guinea annually; and I consider 
these should be willing to make a small sacrifice 
for the good of the parent body and of the 
majority. An individual member saves 7s, 6d. on 
the double subscription, which under the present 
conditions would cost him 52s. 6d. Gentlemen 
wishing to belong to more than one Division 
would continue to pay the ordinary rates of 
subscription to the extra Divisions, as they do at 
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present. The only body which at first sight 
appears to lose is the N.V.M.A., seven shillings 
being dropped on each member. It, however, 
would gain a very large number of new members 
and would thus profit in the long run, and would, 
in addition, be vastly more powerful and more 
representative of the profession. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
HAMILTON KIRK. 
* Croyland,” 
658, Finchley Road, 
Golders Green, N.W.11. 
June 13th, £985. 


THIRD YEAR EXAMINATION RESULTS 
To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—In reading through the Annual, Report of 
the R. C.V.S. I noticed that whilst the percentage 
of passés in the first, second and final examina- 
tions was over 50, those of the third examination 
were only 39:42. For some years past the low 
percentage of passes in Class C has been a source 
of conversation amongst practitioners. Class C 
was always considered an easy year, but when 
one meets with cases where a student has passed 
A and B at the first attempt and then gets stopped 
three times in C, there must be something wrong. 
Only yesterday I heard of such a case where 
the student was so disgusted that, even after 
getting so far, he gave up “the idea of ever becom- 
ing a veterinary surgeon and switched over to 
another profession, where he is doing extremely 
well. The material is quite good and the teaching 
of the subjects in this year quite ample to satisfy 
the most exacting of us, and yet the pass list is 
lower than any examination in other professions. 
Can it be that the examiners aim at too high a 
standard? They should always remember “that 
the student has to have a general knowledge of 
the whole of the subject. Could any of the 
examiners claim that much? They are possibly 
experts in one or perhaps two branches of their 
subject, but to expect the student to know, for 
example, all the work done by the Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Research Committee is ridiculous. 
This is specialist knowledge which the student 
will obtain if he takes up research work after 
graduation. There is a great shortage of quali- 
fied veterinary surgeons and it will be greater if 
something is not done to alter the present state 
of affairs. I am of the opinion that the Council 
of the Royal College should appoint a commis-, 
sion to enquire into the low percentage of passes’ 
in this examination and try and find out where 
the trouble lies. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANK CHAMBERS. 


Veterinary Infirmary, 
4, Market Street, 
Wolverhampton, 
June 12th, 1935. 


‘Our correspondent appears to be unaware 
that Council, R.C.V.S., appointed a special com- 
mittee to go into the question of the results of 
the Class C examination, and that their report 
to Council was to the effect that the examiners 
had properly carried out their instructions.— 
Editor.) 
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GIN TRAPS (PROHIBITION) BILL 
To THE EpiITor oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Readers who sympathise with the Gin 
Traps (Prohibition) Bill, which was defeated in 
the House of Lords on May 28th by a narrow 
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majority, will wish to know what this Society, 
as responsible for the promotion of the Bill, 
intends to do next. 

Our case consisted of facts carefully docu- 
mented with evidence and we welcomed and 
fought for the proposal to have the Bill referred 
to a Select Committee which would test those 
facts judicially, an examination that our oppo- 
nents fought so heatedly. 

Since facts tend to prevail eventually over 
prejudice, we shall continue to make them known 
and shall seek a favourable opportunity for 
further Parliamentary action. 

May we express our deep gratitude to The 
Veterinary Record, to the Peers who strove for 
the reference to a Select Committee, and to the 
Humane Societies, Local Authorities, Chambers 
of Commerce, farmers, sportsmen and many 
others whose support has brought such an 
alates result to the first round of our con- 
est. 

Pending abolition of the trap, a very great 
diminution of cruelty can be effected by popular- 
ising humane means (not “humane rabbit traps’’) 
for dealing with rabbits and rats. We strongly 
rec ommend the use of cyanide fumigation and 
shall be pleased to send Captain W. H. Buckley’s 
report on this subject on receipt of a stamped 
foolscap envelope. 

Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK Hoppay, 


President, University of London 
Animal Welfare Society. 


68, Torrington Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


June 15th, 1935. 


R.C.V.S. ELECTION 


I desire to express my grateful thanks to all 
those who, by their votes, elected me again to a 
seat on the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

I shall continue to perform my duties thereon 
with that care, diligence and discretion which 
I know the electors expect from members of 
Council. 


HAMILTON KIRK. 


* Croyland,” 
658, Finchley Road, 
Golders Green, N.W.11. 


June 13th, 1935. 





The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the 
receipt of the following: — 

Reports of meetings of the following Divisions, 
N.V.M.A., from their respective Hon. Secretaries: 
Scottish Metropolitan, Lancashire, Lincolnshire 
and District, Society of Veterinary Practitioners, 
Southern Counties. 

Communications from Messrs. E. V. Jardine 
(St. Kitt’s), V. Berwyn Jones (Guildford), Pro- 
fessor W. Kearney (Dublin) and Captain John 
Smith (Kenley). 


ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 
Notice of Removal, 


The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co. (proprietors of “ Anti- 
phlogistine”’) advise readers [of The Veterinary Record that they have 
removed to new and larger premises. Their new address is: The 
Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co., Carlisle Road, London, N.W.9. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Antiphlo, Hyde, London,” Telephone; Co.indale 6701, 














